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We have gotten past the stage, my fellow citizens, when we 
are to be pardoned if we treat any part of our country as some- 
thing to be skinned for two or three years for the use of the 
present generation; whether it is the forest, the water, the scenery. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE COVER 
From a Kodachrome by E. P. Gee 


Framed by Engelmann spruce, with a field of mountain sunflower in the 
foreground, Teewinot Mountain, Grand Teton, and Mount Owen rise majesti- 
cally above Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. In spring and early summer 
the Tetons are magnificent by any standards, but perhaps even more so when 
viewed for the first time by a visitor from another land. 

Our photographer, E. P. Gee, is a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Indian Board for Wild Life and a leading authority on wildlife and con- 
servation in India. He spent several months during the summer of 1957 visiting 
our national parks and wildlife refuges. An expert wildlife photographer, he 
has since used this experience and his photographs to write articles for India’s 
leading newspapers and magazines about the American park, refuge and 
general conservation program. 

E. P. Gee has taken a leading part in the establishment of India’s parks 
(of which there are several). He is particularly concerned with the Kaziranga 
Wild Life Sanctuary for the great Indian rhinoceros. Only an estimated 400 
of these animals are left in India today with about 600 more in Nepal. 
Through motion pictures of his country’s parks and reserves and the wildlife 
therein, and in many other ways, E. P. Gee has stimulated the government 
of India to develop its park and nature reserve program. 

Further information on international conservation can be found on pages 
82 and 83 in this issue. Observations by your Western Field Representative 
on Mission 66 developments in Grand Teton are found on page 53. 
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Beargrass in Glacier National Park, Montana. Mount Grinnell left. Photo by Joseph F. Carithers 


“We must fence the flowers with enforceable ordinances and fashion a 
halter which will not be unduly restrictive where the burro is allowed to 


graze, but jerks him up short when he reaches the limit of the tether.” 








hers. 








Gacho and the Flower Bed 


By LUNA B. LEOPOLD, Chief Hydraulic Engineer 
United States Geological Survey 


HEN I was a child we had a burro 
I called Gacho. He was a typical 
burro, omnivorous in his eating habits and 
prone to streaks of extreme recalcitrance. 

Now our yard was not very large, but 
it did produce enough grass and weeds to 
keep old Gacho in good fettle. His first 
preference was for the native grasses and 
he chose to graze the lush patches rather 
than the shriveled plants on the areas of 
thin soil. Nevertheless, he was not particu- 
lar and seemed to graze to some extent all 
over the yard. He often nibbled in the 
flower beds and I sometimes wondered if 
he did this just for spite. 

After a time I arranged some crude 
fences and a tethering rope to keep him 
out of the most important flower beds. 

The yard was small enough that we had 
a waste problem. To ignore the problem 
would hardly have been civilized. but. on 
the other hand. one couldn't follow him 
around all day with a shovel. So a work- 
able compromise was adopted by keeping 
him penned up at night in a small en- 
closure, of course, could not be 
kept immaculate but at least reasonably 
clean. 

We had the burro and we weren't getting 


which. 


rid of him. He was useful; we enjoyed 


This article is made up of extracts from a talk 
given by the author at Concord, New Hampshire, 
on January 30, 1958, at a public hearing sponsored 
by the Northeastern Resources Committee. Dr. 
Leopold has long familiarity with natural resource 
conservation problems in their many and complex 
phases. Among his many technical publications 
are “The Flood Control Controversy,” and “The 
Hydraulic Geometry of Stream Channels and 
Some Physiographic Implications,” both with 
Thomas Maddock, Jr. In the field of conservation 
he recently published “Water and the Conserva- 
tion Movement,” Circular 402, U. S. Geological 
Survey. 
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riding him and hitching him up to our 
wagons. But he was a damned bother some- 
times. 

Here was a simple case of resource use 
and resource development. The case is in- 
complete, but it demonstrates a principle. 

The resource, represented by the vege- 
tation, was being utilized. or developed if 
you will, by a small juggernaut which was 
only partly controllable by my youthful 
skills. There was no need to urge utilization. 
That followed as a matter of course. The 
problem was that the one who utilized the 
resource, in this case the burro, was not 
very discerning of relative values. To Gacho 
the choice of which plant to eat and where 
to get rid of the waste was governed only 
by his own interests and convenience. 

Now, when a planning body convenes, 
one may bet that either the burro has lain 
down in a flower bed or he has messed up 
the yard. By this time everybody is already 
in a lather. 

I believe that we will not protect the 
flower bed or clean up the yard by urging 
the burro please to confine his eating to 
the patch over near the gate and his waste 
disposal to the far corner. Rather, we 
must concentrate our attention on what 
needs to be saved and set up some ropes 
and fences to keep the burro off. We must 
choose an area where waste disposal can 
be tolerated and controlled, accepting the 
fact that if we have a burro we also have 
a waste disposal problem. 

Now some planning bodies seem to con- 
centrate on urging utilization of resources. 
Our national community has many organ- 
ized bodies who urge development and 
there is little need for a planning body to 
do so. A planning unit must see the whole 
picture, foresee what assets would be lost 
by uncontrolled development, determine 
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which vulnerable assets should be pro- 
tected, and take steps to protect them. 

The burro need do but a little nibbling 
for the flower bed to become a wreck. If 
an area is lucky enough to have some rem- 
nants of original forest, it would be wise 
to see that there is no nibbling at all. 

If you have a canoe country, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of which is prim- 
itive portages and no putt-putts to scare 
away the circling eagle, keep the burro of 
modern mass recreation away and be glad 
you still have something which most lake 
states have already lost. 

Protection of values implies identifica- 
tion of values. Let me make it crystal clear 
that 
they define value merely in terms of dol- 
lars. There are other values which are of 
no account to the developer. If left to those 
whose only god is progress, and whose sole 
measure of worth is dollars, the esthetic 
values will be lost in the shuffle. 

The value of a piece of wild country is 
not measured by the hydro-power plus the 
merchantable timber. If the value of a park 
is expressed as the sum of income of the 


planning units cannot be effective if 


Governor Luther L. Hodges of North 
Carolina and National Park Service Direc- 
tor Conrad L. Wirth have arrived at an 
agreement which has resolved a serious 
threat to the wilderness region of Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. In 1943, 
North Carolina donated to the park 44,000 
acres of primeval forest north of Lake Fon- 
tana, with the understanding the Park 
Service would build a road through it to 
connect Fontana and Bryson City. Since 
then, the State built a highway between the 
two cities south of the lake, so that the 
justification for the road in the park no 
longer exists. Such a road would have 
crossed a number of beautiful unspoiled 
streams and destroyed much of the prime- 
val character of this part of the park. 














hotdog stands, the jukebox joints, the fill- 
ing stations, and the local sporting goods 
stores, the figure may be high, but it misses 
the whole point. Park development which 
measures progress by increasing the mone- 
tary value just cited is obviously leading 
to a poorer and poorer park. 

A planning unit then might best assume 
the job of identifying values which, to be 
maintained, must be protected from the 
effects of ordinary expansion of use and de- 
velopment. We need not fear that the insati- 
able hunger of the machine age will fail to 
develop resources when the economic set- 
ting makes such development profitable. 
The burro will continue to eat what and 
where he finds it convenient and to his in- 
dividual taste. Rather, the need is for plan- 
ning units to choose which flower beds 
ought to be protected. We must fence the 
flowers with enforceable ordinances and 
fashion a halter which will not be unduly 
restrictive where the burro is allowed to 
graze, but jerks him up short when he 
reaches the limit of the tether. If we fail to 
do so we may just as well give up grow- 
ing flowers. 


AGREEMENT REACHED ON SMOKIES ROAD 


Recent local demand for construction of 
the road through the park led to discus- 
sions between the Governor and the Park 
Service. The State now plans to build a 
road between Bryson City and the park 
boundary, and the Park Service will pro- 
vide an adequate extension to Noland 
Creek, three or four miles within the park, 
where it will provide a campground. Access 
to the wilderness area proper will be by 
trail, rather than by automobile. There has 
been need for a suitable campground in 
this part of the park, and the visitors who 
use it will be able to explore the forest be- 
yond on foot. While the original agreement 
remains in effect legally, there is a mutual 
understanding that no further roads will 
be needed in this part of the park. 
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Western Park Notes 





By JOSEPH F. CARITHERS 


Western Field Representative, National Parks Association 


Photographs by the Author 


This second article by Mr. Carithers completes his observations following 
a trip through a number of western national parks and monuments in the 


summer of 1957. 


Grand Teton National Park—In 
order to prevent the eventual destruction, 
by mass use, of more scenic parts of the 
park, extensive camping and trailer facili- 
ties have been developed at Colter Bay. In 
the trailer area, water, electricity and sew- 
age disposal are available. I understand 
this is the first time such a facility has been 
provided in a national park on such a scale. 
When there is a valid need for such facili- 
and at Grand Teton such a need does 

it is far more desirable to place them 
in less scenic areas, such as Colter Bay, 
than where irreplaceable scenery would be 


ties 
exist 


intruded upon. 

A cafeteria, market, small dining room, 
laundry and small boat concession there 
seemed well planned and managed. I was 
particularly impressed with the natural 
screening of the cafeteria. By utilizing 
existing tall trees, the architect has done 


a fine job of making the building, though 
somewhat modern, fit into the landscape. 

Until last year, cattle were grazing in 
used public areas. 
These were owned by permittees who re- 
tained this privilege when Jackson Hole 
was added to the park. While there were 
not a large number of cattle, there were 
enough to cause considerable damage to 


some of the heavily 


some of the important meadows and wild- 
flower fields. I understand 50,000 
acres of park land were being subjected 
to this treatment. Now these cattle have 
been moved to less scenic parts of the park 
east of the Snake River. This will give the 
part west of the river a chance to return 
to its original condition. 

All of the concession operations that I 
saw seemed to be adequate and serving 


over 


the public in the best possible manner. It 
appears the smaller operators are doing a 


Extensive camping and trailer facilities recently completed 





at Colter Bay in Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. 











By utilizing existing tall trees, the archi- 





tect at Colter Bay has done a fine job of 
making the cafeteria fit into the landscape. 


fine job, and inasmuch as Jackson Lake 
Lodge is filled to capacity nearly all season, 
it would seem in order to encourage the 
small operators that have excellent accom- 


modations at reasonable cost. 


Yellowstone National Park—dAs | 
drove through the development just out- 
side the park’s west entrance. | was re- 
minded of what I had seen at Lake Tahoe 
and Estes Park. But as with Estes Park. this 
commercialism for the most part stopped 
at the park boundary. 

While Yellowstone without bears along 
its roads would not be the Yellowstone 
most people come to see. I feel that every 
effort should be made to cut down the road- 
side “mooching.” These bears have been 
reduced in dignity to zoo-like panhandlers. 
I noticed many signs warning visitors not 
to feed the this 
only as strong as public obedience to it. 


bears, but regulation is 

I took several ranger-naturalist guided 
tours and was greatly impressed with the 
efficient manner in which these men went 
about their task of interpreting natural 
features of the park. On one walk there were 
nearly 100 people present, yet there was 
absolutely no confusion. The naturalist’s 
manner of dealing with rather involved 


subjects was most scientific, yet stated 


simply enough for everyone to understand; 
and firm touch brought 


his personality 






resulting 


about an unconscious discipline, 
in an organized group thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. In fact, these nature walks are 
so fascinating that I noticed more than 
one visitor joining a second tour immedi- 
ately after the first one! This is fitting testi- 
monial to the splendid efforts of the inter- 
pretive staff of the Park Service, and espe- 
cially the unsung planning of men who 


realize that the smoothness with which 
these tours are carried out, does not “just 
happen.” 

Glacier National Park—tThere is 


something about Glacier | will never forget, 
and that is the great feeling of wilderness 
which seems to rest over the entire region. 
Although the area is heavily used and has 
many trails leading to its interior and roads 
around its perimeter, it has a beckoning 
quality that all true wilderness should have. 
I think it is well to point out occasionally 
that certain of our national parks contain 
some of the most magnificent wild country 
to be found But this much 
sought quality is also a fragile thing, even 
in places like Glacier. Let us hope it will 
always be present for future generations 


anywhere. 


to enjoy. 

Although there has been little actual con- 
struction so far, it appears the park will 
undergo quite a few changes before the 
ten year Mission 66 program is completed. 
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For the most part what is proposed appears 
to be well planned and in the best interest 
of the scenic features in the park. No new 
road construction is contemplated. although 
existing roads will be improved. There will 
be no great increase in the overnight visitor 
accommodations in the park. but steps will 
be taken to encourage construction of more 
motels and dining rooms outside the park. 
The Forest Service plans to increase its 
campgrounds and picnic areas. under its 
Operation Outdoors program. on lands 
bordering the west and south boundaries. 

More space for trailer travelers is 
planned near St. Mary Lake to follow the 
pattern found at Colter Bay in Grand Teton. 
Visitor centers are proposed at relatively 
short distances beyond the West Glacier 
and St. Mary entrance checking stations. 
New visitor centers are also planned for 
Many Glacier, Sun Point. Lake McDonald 
and Logan Pass. The other visitor centers 
will be located near eating establishments. 
curio shops, and the like, but there are no 
such facilities at Logan Pass. The visitor 
center planned there could lead to demand 
for concessioner facilities, which would be 
undesirable in this location. 


Mission 66 calls for a loop drive along 
the west boundry of the park. Beginning at 
a point on the West Glacier entrance road 
near Apgar. the new highway would pro- 
ceed northwest. going north of Huckleberry 
Mountain, and would cross the North Fork 
of the Flathead River at a point just north 
of the proposed location of the Glacier 
View Dam. There it would tie in with a 
Forest Service outside the park. 
Thence it would follow this road west of 
the park boundary to a point just north- 
west of Kintla Lake. It would cross a corner 
of the park. enter Canada. and skirt the 
northern limit of the Boundary Mountains, 


road 


to join an existing unimproved road near 
Cameron Lake which goes into Waterton 
Lake. This project will involve very little 
new road construction, except in Canada. 

Glacier has one or two excellent ski 
almost all year. 
Local ski enthusiasts know of these slopes 
but so far have been satisfied with the Big 
Mountain ski development outside of the 


park. 


slopes easily accessible 


I was apprehensive of the “Theater in 
the Round” that was being permitted in 
the park last summer. Since that time this 


A ranger-naturalist explains the geysers to visitors at 


Yellowstone National Park, 


Wyoming. So fascinating 


ore these walks that, “I! noticed more than one visitor 


joining a second tour immediately after the first one.” 








obviously inconsistent activity has been 


discontinued. 


Crater Lake National Park—There 
is less skiing activity in the park now than 
in former years, due (it is believed) to 
superior facilities outside the park. Years 
ago a local ski club maintained a tempo- 
rary rope tow, which was removed after 
the snow season. I was pleased to note the 
following in the information bulletin given 
each visitor on entering the park: “Two 
trails from the Rim Village to park head- 
quarters are maintained for skiers in win- 
ter. Professional ski meets are discouraged 
and amateur sports encouraged.” Those in 
charge of the park are firmly against any 
expansion of mechanical skiing and are 
actively promoting tour and cross-country 


skiing. 


Lassen Volcanic National Park—In 
Lassen there is a new ski slope with me- 
chanical lift equipment near the Sulphur 
Works. A 


ski lodge is also proposed. An 
of the problems brought about 


indication 





by expanding winter use in the park is 
pointed up very clearly in the recently pub- 
lished Mission 66 prospectus for the park, 
in which we read: “With the installation 
of new ski lifts in the Lassen Park Ski 
Area, winter travel has increased to such 
an extent that we are having a difficult time 
taking care of the visitors with our present 
personnel. The ski hut is no longer large 
enough to take care of the people who wish 
a light lunch or to get warm. Parking cars 
is a full time duty. With heavy use of the 
ski runs by amateurs, as well as profes. 
sionals, first aid requires the services of 
our ranger more than ever before.” 

Until a boats with 
motors were permitted on one body of 
water in the park, Juniper Lake. They were 
prohibited when the lake became over-used 
for this purpose, and the order is still in 
effect. However, there has been pressure on 
the part of lodge operators outside Lassen 
National Park to have this regulation re- 
laxed. We are confident the Park Service 
will maintain its present policy in the 


two ago, 


year or 


matter. 


“. . . ¢ertain of our national parks contain some of the 


most magnificent wild 


But this much sought quality is alse a fragile thing . . 







country to be found anywhere. 


“ 


Josephine Lake in Glacier National Park 
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ACADIA 


By ROBERT A. HELLMANN 
The American Museum of Natural History 


HE cold blue water of the Gulf of Maine 

alternately washes gently and pounds in 
frothy madness the bold stubborn granite 
of the Maine headland. Here lies a coast- 
line of superb beauty—Acadia National 
Park. 

No more conciliatory than a bargaining 
Yankee, massive outcroppings of ancient 
granite stand as a bulwark against the at- 
tacks of the Atlantic, sometimes passive 
and sprinkled with sun-silver, often stirred 
to a frenzy by northeast storm winds. 

Yet, in places, the sea-waves have found 
weaknesses. At Anemone Cave, visitors 
may scramble at low tide into a dark 
recess. There amid the pale pink and bright 
phosphorescent blue of the seaweeds, pur- 
ple sea anemones search the water for tiny 
morsels brought to the cave by the flood 
tide. A few pokes of a finger, and the 
anemone withdraws into a ball; but the 
brainless sea anemone has neither fear nor 
memory, for within a few seconds the 
tentacles are again searching for food. 

Standing supreme over Mt. Desert Is- 
land, Cadillac Mountain looks with fire- 
scarred face over the chilly bay, its once 
proud beard of mossy-soft balsam and 
spruce now reduced to a stubble of pitch 
pine and blackberry. Over much of the 


Acadia National Park in Maine, Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreation Area in North Caro- 
line and Everglades National Park in Florida are 
the only east coast seashore areas in our national 
park system. These three—combined with a few 
state seashores—form the only 240 miles of sea- 
shore recreation resources preserved for the public 
out of the 3700 miles of Atlantic and Gulf shore- 
lines. We need more—much more as shown by the 
two-year National Park Service study of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts completed in 1956. The 
resulting report, “Our Vanishing Shoreline,” indi- 
cates that only 64 areas containing about 640 miles 
of the eastern coasts constitute our remaining 
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park, however, forests of red and white 
spruces stand etched with trunks of paper 
birch. At six in the morning rascally red 
squirrels razz the stirring campers at the 
Blackwoods Campground. The smell of 
smoke and the crackle of a wood fire tell 
of campfire breakfast. A night in Acadia 
is easy to sleep; morning is as bright and 
cold as chrome. 

Bright blue sky, a sea of shiny blue steel, 
the glaucous blue-green of white spruces— 
these are the colors of the seacoast. Back 
of the sea the woods are dominated by the 
glossy forest-green of red spruces, yellow- 
green of arbor-vitae, and streaks of birches’ 
white. Pervading all, and mistress of the 
climate, is the crisp Canadian air, cold and 
snappy as homemade cheese. 

For hundreds of miles to the south of 
the park, the seacoast has been invaded by 
clapboard cottages in rows of dirty white 
and lemon yellow. Television aerials spread 
their arms in discordant array. There it is 
humanity which truly ebbs, not the tide, 
for the tide persistently returns with life 
and beauty. But in Acadia the tide meets 
the land in unspoiled harmony. It is a 
mark of human progress that a nation has 
reserved such a place in native condition 
for the spiritual needs of men. 





opportunity for conservation of eastern seashore 
resources. The report recommends that at least 
half of this remaining coastal land be acquired for 
public recreation purposes by federal, state and 
local agencies. Prompt action must be taken to 
acquire available beach sites before the best are 
commercially developed. This critical situation 
deserves the attention of all persons and organi- 
zations in a position to give aid—women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, historical societies, service 
clubs, universities, and conservation groups. Sur- 
veys now in progress on the Great Lakes and 
Pacific coast can be expected to point to similar 
needs in these areas. 
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rail between Olmsted and Schenck Groves in Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park, California. Save-the-Redwoods League Photo 


Countless future Americans will unknowingly pay tribute to Frederick Law 
Olmsted—when, in visiting a great national or state park, they exclaim, “This 
is a place of great beavty—how fortunate it has been preserved for us.” 
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FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 


“His Monuments Are All About You’ 


By NEWTON B. DRURY, Chief 


California Division of Beaches and Parks 


y will be many years before the story 
of Frederick “i Olmsted is fully told. 
Perhaps his most basic contribution was 
made to the National Park Service. For it 
was his language in the 1916 act creating 
that agency which established as the pur- 
pose of the national parks: 

* to conserve the scenery and the natural 
and historic objects and the wild life there- 
in and to provide for the enjoyment of 
same in such manner and by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the en- 
joyment of future generations. 

But a second, most important phase of 
his work was done in California, where Mr. 
Olmsted unquestionably did more to estab- 


On December 25, 1957, the nation as a whole 
and friends of the national parks in particular 
suffered a great loss with the death of Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Like his father before him, he 
contributed immensely to the thinking which has 
resulted in our present systems of national and 
state parks. 

Our author, Mr. Drury, has himself established 
an enviable record in the field of national and 
state park preservation which has brought him 
in close contact with Mr. Olmsted for many years. 
While serving as executive secretary of the Save- 
the-Redwoods League from 1919 to 1940 and as 
executive officer of the California State Park Com- 
mission from 1929 to 1940, Mr. Drury achieved 
a national reputation for his success in preserv- 
ing thousands of acres of giant redwoods along 
the California coast. 

Many chapters were added to this notable rec- 
ord of accomplishment during his decade of serv- 
ice as Director of the National Park Service from 
1940 to 1951. He continues to serve the park 
conservation cause in his present position as the 
chief executive for California’s fine system of 
state parks. 
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lish the scope and over-all character of the 
California State Park System than 
other one person. 


any 


Pressures of time and an early deadline 
do not permit me to do justice to his work 
on the national Yet I have many 
memories of with Mr. 
Olmsted in connection with the Everglades, 
Great Smokies, Acadia, Grand 
Canyon, the Olympics and last, but most 
of all—the incomparable Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. Others will tell of his contribu- 
tion from the very 
national park system which contributed 
fundamentally toward the protection and 
appropriate development of many, many 
national parks and monuments. Family tra- 
dition is back of all of this, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Superintendent of Yosemite. 

But this is another story. At this time, I 
shall confine myself to his invaluable serv- 
ices to the state of California. Here, as 
throughout the United States and 
parts of the world, his imprint has been 
indelibly put upon those diverse projects- 
historic and _ recreational—which 
form California’s one hundred million dol- 
lar state park program. 

I was with him in many campaigns for 
saving the coast redwoods and working out 
a master plan for their preservation—the 
precursor of the California State Park 
System. It was my privilege to work with 
him and his associate George Vaughn in 
delineating the pattern for preservation 
and interpretation of Point Lobos Reserve 
in Monterey County—declared by an emi- 
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nent artist to be “the greatest meeting of 
land and water in the world”. 

Long before having any thought of join- 
ing the National Park Service, I remember 
reading with admiration his joint report 
with William P. Wharton on the Ever- 
glades of Florida. All this was an inspira- 
tion to us in California. And when in 1927 
the newly established State Park Commis- 
sion was seeking someone to chart its 
course and outline its program, many of us 
immediately thought of Frederick Law 
Olmsted. We were fortunate to gain his 
services for a considerable period of years. 

The California State Park Survey of 
1928, commonly referred to as the Olm- 
sted Report, was the Magna Charta of the 
California State Park System. His original 
report, supplemented by him in 1945 with 
the assistance of Frederick A. Meyer, has 
been followed with remarkable fidelity. It 
is a profound discussion of principles that 
are as sound today as they were thirty 
years ago. 

It is gratifying to those of us who have 
helped to build up the California State 
Park System to note how many of the 
projects enumerated in his original recon- 
naissance of the state have materialized. 
Among the many successful areas are Point 
Lobos, Silver Strand, and Russian Gulch 
along the seacoast; Humboldt, Prairie 
Creek and Jedediah Smith in the coast red- 
woods; the north and south Calaveras 
Groves of Sierra redwoods; Mount San 
Jacinto and Castle Crags of mountain re- 
gions; and the half-million-acre Anza 
Desert State Park. It is safe to say that 
close to 80 per cent of the original Olmsted 
recommendations in the State Park Survey 
of thirty years ago have been carried out. 


No less important than his leadership in 
pointing out outstanding areas needing 
preservation was his enunciation of prin- 
ciples of park selection, evaluation, de- 
lineation and development. With foresight 
fully justified by our experience of the past 
thirty years, he charted a course that has 
resulted in the building up for California 








of an estate in the field of scenic, historic, 
and recreational preservation second to 
none in the United States. Undoubtedly 
the soundness of the original concept has 
led to the widespread popular support re- 
flected in legislative appropriations, which 
over the period of the State Park System 
have totaled over 140 million dollars. 

The introduction to his 1928 California 
State Park Survey, pointing out the fields 
in which California had great opportuni- 
ties, will unquestionably remain a classic 
in park literature. Every day in our routine 
work and in our long-range planning, with- 
out being fully conscious of it, we are fol- 
lowing these principles to the best of our 
ability. Our experience—some of it sad— 
day by day is justifying the predictions he 
made as to the trends on seacoast, in moun- 
tain areas, even in the desert, that would 
inevitably follow the great influx of popula- 
tion that even then was foreseen for Cali- 
fornia. Just recently, the California State 
Park Commission has reiterated the cri- 
teria governing selection of state parks 
upon a statewide rather than a local basis. 
These follow the criteria he outlined in 
1928. 

There are many significant passages in 
his 1928 report, as well as in his supple- 
mentary report of 1945. Among them, one 
paragraph characteristic of his style with 
all of its breadth of comprehension and 
exactitude of phrase might be given. Re- 
garding the preservation of California’s 
desert landscape, he said: 

“Certain desert areas have a distinctive 
and subtle charm, in part dependent upon 
spaciousness, solitude and escape from the 
evidence of human control and manipula- 
tion of the earth, a charm of constantly 
growing value as the rest of the earth be- 
comes more completely dominated by 
man’s activities. This quality is a very 
vulnerable one. Its bloom is easily de- 
stroyed by comparatively slight changes 
made by man. The very conditions which 
make a desert what it is leave every man- 
made scar upon its surface so completely 
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unsoftened by natural processes as to pro- 
duce a rapidly cumulative deterioration of 
its precious wildness.” 

More and more today as we attempt to 
arrest the inroads of commercial develop- 
ment, even in the vast stretches of the 
Anza Desert, we appreciate the wisdom of 
these words by Frederick Law Olmsted. 

Nowhere more than in the California 
redwoods of the northern coast did the im- 
print of Mr, Olmsted’s thinking make itself 
felt. In company with pioneer conserva- 
tionists like John C. Merriam, Stephen T. 
Mather, Duncan McDuffie, William E. Col- 
by and a score of others, he took part in 
the formation of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League ten years before the State Park 
System was authorized. The State Park 
Commission was created by the 1927 Legis- 
lature largely in response to the need for 
a continuing agency to care for the reserves 
that were then being conceived and set up. 
It was my privilege to work with Frederick 
Law Olmsted in the early days of the 


Park, Humboldt County, 








League, just as it was also my privilege to 
work with him on manifold projects in the 
California state parks and in the national 
parks. 

Toward the end of his career, with great 
gratification he was able to arrange for 
the dedication of a memorial grove in 
honor of his friend and his father’s col- 
league, Dr. C. A. Schenck, who, with the 
elder Olmsted served at the Biltmore Fores- 
try School in Ashville, North Carolina. 
His friends also insisted that another 
splended grove of redwoods in the Prairie 
Creek Redwoods State Park bear the hon- 
ored name of Frederick Law Olmsted. 

In these and many other constructive 
works, Frederick Law Olmsted exhibited 
characteristics of mind and spirit that 
played an important part in the inspira- 
tion of those who took up the details of 
acquisition, development and administra- 
tion of park lands throughout America. 
Without trying to give an exhaustive in- 
ventory of these qualities, | shall mention 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Law Olmsted at the dedication 
of the Olmsted Grove, Prairie Creek Redwoods State 
California, July 24, 1953. 
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some that are indelibly impressed upon 


my memory. Among them are these: 


Idealism. Unwillingness to be satisfied 
with anything but the best. 


Realism. Down to earth recognition of 
the facts of life as they pertained to natural 
processes and to the motives and habits of 


human society. 


Persistence. Bulldog tenacity that knew 
no barriers when once embarked upon a 
venture. Every project that I have seen 
him undertake, large or small, commanded 
interest until he had 


his total undivided 


accomplished the end in view. 


Thoroughness. Nothing less than going 
on the ground and seeing the actual con- 
ditions, nothing less than knowing all of 
the facts as to the physical characteristics, 
would satisfy him in outlining and plan- 
ning a project. He could work anywhere. 
His office was wherever he was. 


Intellectual Honesty. In the parlance of 
baseball: “He called them as he saw them.” 
If because of insurmountable  circum- 
stances, compromise were deemed the bet- 
ter part of valor, he unhesitatingly des- 


ignated it as such, and did not try to 


Frederick Law Olmsted at work 
in 1928. 


monument, 


“lf you seek his 


look about you.” 
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rationalize. 

Humility. Never was Frederick Law 
Olmsted guilty of speaking “ex cathedra” 
or of assuming a lofty position superior to 
that of his fellow workers. His leadership 
and dominance was gained through the 
sheer force of character and knowledge. 


Humanness. With his dear wife, Sarah. 
Frederick Law Olmsted was always a warm 
and friendly human being, interested in all 
that went on around about him and all who 
worked with him and whom he met. This 
is not the place to tell of some of his home- 
spun characteristics, but at some time they 
too should be recounted. Mrs. Drury and | 
will never forget the companionship that 
we had with the Olmsteds at their summer 
home at Keene, New Hampshire, and on 


trips of exploration up the Redwood 
Highway. 

Not until his 80th year did he give up 
work at his eastern office in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and move to Palo Alto, 


California, where he continued to be con- 
sulted for help and advice. When at the 
age of 87 Frederick Law Olmsted passed 
away, it was revealed that he had left ex- 
plicit written instructions that no memorial 
services were to be held in his honor. It was 
difficult to respect this last wish because 
of the nation-wide demand that his great 
qualities be recognized. However, as time 
goes on and the face of America is altered 
at an accelerating pace by the inroads of 
commercial and _ industrial 
countless future Americans will 
ingly pay tribute to Frederick Law Olm- 
sted. Because of his vision, his industry, 
and his skill, Americans visiting a great na- 
tional or state park or visiting his manifold 
other achievements in the field of land- 
scape architecture, will exclaim: “This is 
a place of great beauty. How fortunate it 


“progress,” 


unknow- 


has been preserved for us.” 

It certainly may be said of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, as of the great architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, “If you seek his monv- 
ment, look about you.” 




















A Last Flower 


By CHRISTOPHER KOCH 


OR some years the sharp, clean peaks of 
F the High Sierra offered me a challenge: 
the barrenness of the high valleys promised 
a niche of flowers which demonstrated a 
beauty dependent on relation; the rising 
moons turned crags white, spread reflected 
across lakes, then left as suns rose orange 
behind them; golden trout gave me food 
when I was hungry. During the winter 
these images remained. 

In the summer of 1956 I crossed a pass 
above Glacier Lodge and hiked to Whitney 
Portal with two friends. The pass was a 
knapsack route filled with snow and ice—a 
long, hard climb from 7000 feet at the road 
end to 12,000 in the notch. The air was cold 
and thin for our city lungs; we were tired 
and discouraged as we trudged up with 
heavy packs, but the elation of the summit 
and the view into the high country amply 
rewarded our efforts; and that evening, 
sitting in front of the fire, watching the 
moon climb over the eastern crest, smok- 
ing a pipe and drinking tea, the immensity 
of the silence and infinity of the beauty 
erased any desire to return to the com- 
forts of cities. 

The next day, gaining our strength and 
swinging with the harmony of the terrain. 
we crossed Mather Pass and dropped into 
the valley by early afternoon. In the first 
chilling shadows of evening we caught 
three limits of golden trout; then fried 
them in cornmeal, watching them curl in 
the pan late into the night until the fire 
burned in deep, low coals, and we became 


There are many problems facing those who 
would preserve wilderness for all time. Primary 
among these is its protection from roads and 
developments and commercial encroachments. But 
a secondary problem—one which citizen conser- 
vation groups especially must work to solve—is 
here described by Mr. Koch. This article is re- 
printed from the May, 1957 Sierra Club Bulletin 
with the kind permission of the editor. 
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fascinated by the changing patterns of 
orange and white and red and black as we 
moved closer and closer to the dwindling 
circle of warmth to watch them. 

Hiking, fishing and talking our way 
through the valleys, climbing over the 
passes, we spent the long trip to Twin Lakes 
under Pinchot and to Rae Lakes under 
Glen in virtual isolation from the world of 
chaotic movement and commerce—that 
part of the country was not yet open to 
stock. Unfortunately Rae Lakes was. This 
remarkable body of water with Fin Dome 
rising at one end and a rocky cirque cover- 
ing the skyline at the other, that Peter Starr 
described as the “most beautiful in the 
Sierra,” had been invaded by campers who 
felt the beauty of the natural setting was 
insufficient. They had added fireplaces with 
tin sides, smoky rocks, bits of can. An al- 
most solid line of rusty tin and broken 
glass stretched, as we increduously fol- 
lowed it, all around the lake. We camped 
because there was no place else to go, but 
that evening our conversation had lost its 
magic and the fire had lost its fascination. 

Quietly we ate our breakfast and left by 
eight o'clock. Something had happened to 
the spontaneity of the days before; we 
were apprehensive and resentful of the 
people we so frequently met now—not so 
much of themselves nor of their horses, but 
of the mess that always accompanied them: 
the little red raisin boxes, the 
wrappers, the nameless pieces of foil, the 
traces of people with no respect for beauty 
and no regard for those who followed. We 
spoke bitterly of an America that feels un- 
comfortable outside unsightly dumps in 
Yosemite and Yellowstone which careless 
visitors have created. We hoped for some- 
thing different at Bullfrog. 

Here, however, there hadn’t even been 

(Continued on page 86) 
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NPS Director's Annual Report 


The following National Park Service news release dated January 31, 
1958 should be of interest to all readers. It summarizes Director Wirth’s 
annual report for the year July 1, 1956 through June 30, 1957. The full 
42-page report may be obtained from the Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C. 


ANGIBLE EVIDENCES of steady prog- 

ress in the National Park Service Mis- 
sion 66 program in fiscal year 1957, which 
ended June 30, are noted by Director Con- 
rad L. Wirth in his annual report to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

This 10-year program for the 180 areas 
administered by the Service was launched 
early in the fiscal year, with the hearty 
support of the administration and the Con- 
gress. It is expected to provide the Ameri- 
can people with a national park system 
properly developed and sufficiently staffed 
to keep abreast of the increasing interest 
of the American people in the great out- 
doors and in their country’s historic and 
prehistoric past, Wirth said. 

“It was a gratifying year,” Wirth wrote, 
“in that it gave the Service its great oppor- 
tunity to put park conservation into prac- 
tice in a manner and on a scale befitting 
the character of the national park system. 
It was a challenging year in its demand 
that this opportunity be met wisely and 
economically.” 

Wirth called attention to many other 
notable events of the year which began on 
July 1, 1956 and ended on June 30, 1957. 
One of the most important was the estab- 
lishment, on December 1, 1956, of Virgin 
Islands National Park, on the island of St. 
John, made possible by the generosity of 
the family of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It is 
the 29th national park; Yellowstone, estab- 
lished more than 84 years earlier, was the 
first. 

Another 


major accomplishment, or 


group of accomplishments, to which Wirth 
directed attention was the completion of 
Colonial Parkway and of the new visitor 


centers at Yorktown and Jamestown, all in 
Colonial National Historical Park, Vir- 
ginia, in time for the anniversary obser- 
vances held at Jamestown, Williamsburg, 
and Yorktown during eight months of 
1957. An important adjunct of these de- 
velopments was the construction and opera- 
tion of a replica of the 1608 glass-making 
plant by the Jamestown Glasshouse Founda- 
tion. 

Anonymously donated funds, Wirth re- 
ported, enabled the Service to conduct a 
two-year study of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and to produce a popular version of 
the resultant report, entitled “Our Vanish- 
ing Shoreline.” This widely distributed 
brochure, Wirth stated, “has made large 
numbers of Americans aware of the loss 
they face unless effective steps are taken, 
and quickly, to preserve some of the re- 
maining sections of still unspoiled shore- 
line against the invasion of commercial 
resorts and private home construction.” 
He reported that the same anonymous 
donor has provided additional funds for 
similar studies of the shores of the Pacific 
Coast and the Great Lakes, and that these 
are in progress. 

The report mentions three other notable 
examples of private generosity to the Na- 
tional Park Service: $400,000 from Jack- 
son Hole Preserve, Inc., to match an equal 
amount appropriated by Congress for land 
purchases; an anonymous donation with 
which to acquire needed lands for inclusion 
of certain historic sites at Wright Brothers 
National Memorial, Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina; and an additional donation of 
$200,000 by the Avalon and Old Dominion 


Foundations—matching an equal amount 
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provided by the State of North Carolina, 
to permit the Service to complete its acqui- 
sition of lands for the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore. 

Formulation and announcement of the 
Mission 66 program for Yosemite National 
Park, California, was singled out as one 
of the major accomplishments in planning. 
Wirth called attention to the fact that one 
of the most important elements in the pro- 
posals for Yosemite looks to the removal 
of many park operations from the floor of 
Yosemite Valley to a new administrative 
site at El Portal, just outside the western 
(Arch Rock) entrance, “thus relieving the 
valley of certain activities that can be 
carried on as well elsewhere, and of many 
structures, most of which are old or ob- 
solescent, or both.” 

The parks director called the establish- 
ment of a training center for new employ- 
ees—actually launched last September—at 
Yosemite “a milestone in the Service’s ef- 
fort to supply effective training for its em- 
ployees.” He declared that staff increases 
called for under the Mission 66 program 
and earlier retirements of veteran employees 
because of liberalized education made the 
provision of such training vitally necessary. 

The year saw notable progress in the 
provision of additional public accommoda- 
tion and service facilities in a number of 
areas of the national park system, Wirth 
reported. Examples include opening of the 
new Canyon Village development in Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Wyoming-Mon- 
tana-Idaho, providing 500 guest rooms, 
lodge, stores, and campgrounds, and com- 
pletion of some 89 cabins at Colter Bay, in 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, 
and such appurtenant Colter Bay facilities 
as the trailer camp and automobile camp- 
grounds. He pointed also to the opening of 
the new Yosemite Lodge and to cabin de- 
velopments underway at Grand Canyon, 
Shenandoah, Everglades, Lassen Volcanic 
and Virgin Islands national parks. 

The report noted that efforts were under- 
way to establish final boundaries for Ever- 
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glades National Park, along lines agreed to 
by Florida’s Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, a principal feature of which 
would be the inclusion of a portion of the 
Ten Thousand Islands area and provision 
of a protected water corridor from the 
northwest. Wirth stated that an earlier de- 
cision against providing overnight accom- 
modations in the park at Flamingo, on 
Florida Bay, had been modified “because 
of the conviction that such accommoda- 
tions are needed so that park visitors might 
gain full enjoyment of the park, especially 
on boat trips requiring a very early morn- 
ing start.” 

Noting that all phases of the Service’s 
interpretive program had made excellent 
progress during the year, Wirth made 
special mention of the visitor center 
“idea,” to provide one or more focal points 
for information and interpretation in most 
of the areas of the system. “This idea,” 
he said, “has proved itself, if one may 
judge from the immediate public response 
to the visitor centers opened during the 
year at Jamestown, Yorktown, and Grand 
Canyon.” 

Wirth called attention to the launching 
of one important phase of the 66 program 
with the beginning of studies under the 
Recreation Act of 1936, looking to the 
development of a national recreation plan, 
and resumption of both the Historic Sites 
Survey and the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey. 

Specific Mission 66 accomplishments 
noted by the parks director included the 
following: 

Completion of 25 major roads and trails 
construction projects in 17 areas. 

Progress on minor roads and trails pro- 
grams, with the completion of 39 miles of 
new road, 21 miles of stage construction 
on additional new roads, and reconstruc- 
tion work on about 180 miles of old roads. 

The highest volume of major parkways 
construction since the program was begun 
in 1933, with $17,600,000 worth of con- 
tracts underway on June 30, 1957. 











Completion of the Colonial Parkway 
connecting Jamestown and Yorktown, at a 
cost of about $8,000,000. 

In addition to the visitor centers already 
mentioned, others at Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park, New Mexico; Olympic Na- 
tional Park, Washington; Fort Frederica 
National Monument, Georgia, and Fort 
Caroline National Memorial, Florida, were 
completed and opened to the public, as was 
a library addition at Morristown National 
Historical Park, New Jersey. At the year’s 
end, seven other visitor centers were under 
construction. At Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial, South Dakota, an amphi- 
theater for 1,800 persons had been com- 
pleted. 

To meet the critical employee housing 
situation throughout the System, 103 units 
were completed or under construction. 


Progress continued toward completion 
of Independence National Historical Park 
in Philadelphia, where a number of non- 


IVILIAN WORKERS at the huge Fort 
Sill Guided Missile and Artillery Range 
in Oklahoma are being urged to contact 
state and national representatives in an 
effort to win support for an ambitious Army 
expansion plan which threatens hundreds of 
thousands of acres of private lands and the 
famed Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
according to the Wildlife Management 
Institute. 

Writing in The Federal Newsletter for 
February 10th, published by the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, Fort Sill 
and Lawton, Oklahoma, Local No. 273 
President H. H. Kniffin urges: 

“The Land Expansion Program: As has 


been mentioned to almost all of us, this is 
something very vital to éach and every one 
of us employed at Fort Sill and in the 
adjacent areas. Something that could affect 


FORT SILL PERSONNEL PUSH EXPANSION 








historic buildings within the area were 
being demolished to provide a proper set- 
ting for the historic buildings. 

In addition to the establishment of Vir- 
gin Islands National Park, Wirth noted the 
establishment of Booker T. Washington 
National Monument, near Rocky Mount. 
Virginia, embracing the birth site of the 
famous Negro educator, and—in 
Federal ownership—of the Chimney Rock 
National Historic Site, near Baird, Ne- 
braska, and Golden Spike National Hibs- 
toric Site, Utah. Verendrye National Monu- 
ment, North Dakota, was abolished, and 
the Congress authorized the abolishment 
of Fossil Cycad National Monument, South 
Dakota, effective in September 1957. 

Wirth reported that in the calendar year 
1956 visitor volume in the areas adminis- 
tered by the Service underwent the 
sharpest upsurge since 1952, reaching a 
total of 54,923,000, an increase of 10 per- 
cent over the previous year. 


non- 






our whole future if not favorably con- 
sidered. We know that many of our em- 
ployees have written letters to our state 
and national representatives as was sug- 
gested, but many of us have not written 
those letters as yet for some reason or 
other. Please do this today. There will be 
further discussion on this program at the 
meeting Monday night.” 
Kniffin’s optimistic 
Federal employees does not 
threatened Army land grab has endorse- 
ment in Oklahoma. Governor Raymond 
Gary, the Southwest Oklahoma Survival 
Association, and conservationists through- 
out the country believe the Army’s train- 
ing plans could be accommodated in some 
of their vast wasteland holdings in other 
states.—Wildlife Management Institute 
Outdoor News Bulletin, February 28, 1958. 


entreaty to the 
mean the 
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THE WICHITA WILDLIFE REFUGE 


A Mountain Oasis 


By ARTHUR F. HALLORAN, Wildlife Management Biologist 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


HE southern plains lay hot and steamy 

under the summer sun. There would be 
little relief for the man of toil. He gathered 
up his family to seek a Sabbath among 
tree-shaded canyons and cool mountain 
lakes. He headed for the Wichitas to rest 
from his labors and enjoy a drive in the 
hills. 

Such places have been sought by men 
since Biblical days. Let us recall Isaiah 
13:20, 1 give waters in the wilderness 
and rivers in the desert, to give drink to 
my people, my chosen. 

The Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
in southwestern Oklahoma is such a spot. 
it is administered by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior. Shall we explore this mountain 
oasis surrounded by windswept plains? 

Almost a million visitors a year pour 


into the Wichita to enjoy vistas of green 
grass and rugged peaks. As they wind over 
this different ground they come upon gem- 
like lakes that invite one to tarry, picnic, 
and fish—or just loaf in the shade while 
the kids go wading. 

When autumn descends on the land, join 
me as we travel into a few wilderness glens. 
They are precious to thinking Americans. 

Walking southwest from the shaded 
campground at Sunset Pool, we pass 
through a quiet red oak forest. Each early 
morning finds it full of white-tailed deer 
picking up acorns blown down by the first 
fall wind. Elk tracks are printed in the fine 
red gravel at the water's edge. A red squir- 
rel scampers up a tree; a horned owl 
silently leaves his roost. 

Soon we start climbing. The sun shines 
brightly on granite rocks, scattered oaks, 


There are higher mountains and wilder canyons in this 
world. But for most of us, the Wichitas offer much. 


Quanah Parker Lake, Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Oklahoma. Photo by E. P. Haddon 
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in the wilderness section of the refuge, the observant 


visitor may see wild 
and good grass. A heavy rain can fall here 
and still the waters run clear. A covey of 
quail buzzes into the brush. Rufous- 
crowned sparrows slip quietly into cover 
and a bobcat bounces across an open glade 
to disappear in a jumble of boulders. 

Slowly gaining altitude, we pass gray, 
fire-killed cedar trees and rocks that look 
like whales. Such cedar trees are still 
sought by Comanches for teepee poles. 
May their campfires never die! 

We reach a brush-choked saddle. Here, 
where moisture is a bit more plentiful, we 
find a few maple trees. This is a relic 
stand; a species that retreated when the 
rains failed. Or are they tomorrow’s pio- 
neers? We leave this riddle to the scien- 
tists, but in any case this western maple 
reaches as far east as the Wichitas and no 
further. 

We turn to see Twin Rocks Mountain, 
topped by balanced rocks. A great place 
for a picture! 

As we stop for lunch atop a lichen- 
covered stone the size of a house, we find 
the sky filled with slowly circling Swain- 
son’s hawks. These buteos are heading 


turkey gobblers strutting. 


south. There is no sound. 

After supper in camp we hear the quav- 
ering cry of the screech owl as we work 
over the coffee in the bottom of the pot. 

Another day finds us at Lost Lake. As 
the mists of early morning clear, a small 
flock of redwinged blackbirds rises out of 
the cattails to start their day. A kingfisher 
rattles up the creek. There is a rush of 
wings and fifty ring-necked ducks plane in. 
A great bald eagle circles in the sky. 

The boy of the family spins out his line. 
In a few minutes—he was lucky—he re- 
turns with a two-pound bass. 

Jays scream in the trees. Nuthatches, 
creepers, warblers, and woodpeckers are 
heard and seen as they pick through the 
bottomlands. But that is not all—here are 
half a dozen wild turkey gobblers walking 
through camp! 

Let us leave this pleasant place and trail 
along with a group of Explorer Scouts. 
They are walking the north fence to earn 
their hiking merit badge and report to the 
refuge manager any needed fence repairs. 

As they break into rough hills and 
downed logs, we hear the penetrating call 
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of the bull elk as he bugles his challenge to 
the world. Hiking into an open meadow, 
we glimpse a raccoon humping his way 
into the woods after a meal of crayfish at 
a big water-filled buffalo wallow. Miles 
later, an open grassland prairie stretches 
to the walnut and cedar-crowned crest of 
Baker Peak at Cutthroat Gap. We go back 
in memory to the days of inter-tribal wars 
with their heartless raiding parties and 
hapless victims that gave this place its 
name. A small band of antelope comes to 
attention and speeds to the south, seeking 
solitude. 

We could go on and on. We have hardly 
touched on the wonders of the Wichitas. 
For those who want a taste of the Old 
West, an excellent herd of longhorn cattle 
is found. Their massive horns stretch from 
here to there. To top it all, the family may 


enjoy unfettered mountain vistas with 


herds of buffalo, grazing as they did when 
the Comanches and the Kiowas ruled the 
hills. 

There are higher mountains and wilder 
canyons in this world. But for most of us, 
who must leave the Antarctic and the high 
crests of the Atlas to rugged explorers, the 
Wichitas offer much: a family size vaca- 
tion spot with paved roads and improved 
campgrounds—as well as a preserve for 
some of the finest of America’s wildlife. 
Such places are a necessity. Let us guard 
them well. Our grandchildren might well 
need them more than we do. It takes but a 
moment to destroy, but it has taken mil- 
lions of years to build the soil, the grass 
and the trees on these hills for your enjoy- 
ment on an Indian Summer day. 

Don’t forget the Wichita when you are 
driving through southwestern Oklahoma. 
The welcome mat is out. 


The family may enjoy unfettered mountain vistas with herds of buffalo, 
grazing as they did when the Comanches and Kiowas ruled the hills. 


Bison herd on Wells Flat 


a part of one of the largest herds in America. Photo by E. P. Haddon. 
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here and there out of rock and grass 


”“ 


below the trail emerge bubbling springs . . . 
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Exploring the Baker Creek Trail 
Text and photographs by JOSEPH F. CARITHERS 


HE Snake Range in eastern Nevada con- It is not a strenuous hike from the pres- 

tains not only Lehman Caves National ent Forest Service camp ground at the end 
Monument, but some outstanding scenic of a well-maintained road to the headwaters 
and natural features as well. With the re- of this year-round stream. The walk takes 
cent discovery of an active glacier on the you through groves of some of the largest 
northeast face of Wheeler Peak, attention aspen to be found anywhere, and past 
has been focused on the desirability of es- stands of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, 
tablishing a “Great Basin Range National limberpine, ponderosa pine, white fir, and 
Park,” to include the present monument, varieties of juniper. Gradually, the slopes 
and part of the adjacent Snake Range become steeper, and here and there out of 
around Wheeler Peak. (See National Park rock and grass below the trail emerge 
Proposed for Nevada in the July-September bubbling springs which feed the main 
1957 issue of NATIONAL PaRKS MaGAzINe). source. In early summer you see patches 

This remarkable area has many inviting of snow, remnants of the great snow pack 
canyons rich in natural history and scenic that blankets the range in winter. And 
appeal. Baker Creek canyon is one of these. overhead the fleecy thunderheads and blue 


The Baker Creek trail in the proposed Great Basin 
Range National Park “takes you through groves of 
some of the largest aspen to be found anywhere.” 








The stands of trees fall away and skeletons of ancient bristle- 
cone pines are seen alongside the rocky trail (above). 
Then Treasure Lake is before you (below). The cirque above 
and surrounding the quiet water is beautifully proportioned. 











sky add their bit of beauty. 

Stands of trees fall away as you draw 
near the lake, and alongside the rocky 
trail are skeletons of ancient bristlecone 
pines that refuse to fall. You can see more 
ahead now—a glimpse of towering weath- 
ered walls and more patches of snow. In 
the wake of the remaining traces of slowly 
melting snow, you see colorful clumps of 
wildflowers reaching for the warm sun- 
light. 

Then Treasure Lake is before you. It 
is not large, but there is something about 
it that you'll never forget—or want to. 
The cirque above and surrounding the 
quiet water is beautifully proportioned 
almost too perfect. There is a temptation to 
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“There is a temptation to stay and spend the night here . . . 


stay and spend the night here, even though 
you may have come unprepared. But the 
nights can be cold even in summer, so 
reluctantly you take a last look and start 
down. 

The return trip is not anticlimactic, how- 
ever, for every bend in the trial brings 
something new—something you missed on 
the way up. You see the distant desert to 
the northeast, and suddenly remember 
something you had almost forgotten—the 
Snake Range is really an island in a sea of 
high desert, and the two are as different 
as night and day. At last you reach your 
starting point, and as you look back you 
probably say, as so many are saying, “We 
need places like this—let’s save it now!” 
















THE STUDENT CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


“A. Worthwhile Summer” 


By ELIZABETH CUSHMAN and MARTHA HAYNE 


SCP Representatives for the National Parks Association 


“Volunteer students can help our under- 
staffed national parks—and at the same 
time derive great benefit from the expe- 
rience.” Based upon this premise, the 
Student Conservation Program begins its 
second year in Grand Teton and Olympic 
national parks this summer. 

From the viewpoint of the park staffs, 
last years program “permitted the accom- 
plishment of work that could not otherwise 
have been done with present personnel.” 
Student response is indicated in these com- 
ments by a member of the 1957 group: 

“At first, I wasn’t much interested in flowers 
and wildlife. The hike through the woods 
was just a necessary activity to climb the 
peak. But now flowers are recognizable and 
animals watched. . . I wish everyone could 
observe the pine marten the way I did on a 
hike and could see the Fallen Glacier. . . I 


hope to be a seasonal ranger and do my part 
in giving others the enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of nature this program has revealed 
to me.” 


A Three-Part Program 


Last summer fifty-three high school boys, 
college and graduate men and women from 
sixteen states, representing twenty-two col- 
leges took part in the experimental pro- 
grams sponsored by the National Parks 
Association at Olympic and Grand Teton. 
They participated in three types of trial 
projects: 

(1.) At Grand Teton National Park, 
sixteen carefully selected undergraduate 
men and women from fifteen colleges 
worked as assistants in all park divisions. 
The Ramshorn Ranch was made available 


High school boys in SCP group “2” arrive at 
Olympic National Park (left) and are soon hard 
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mal Park Service 


at work on construction of nature trails (right). 





Charles Maiden 























Charles Maiden 





Group “1” takes a breather on their one week back- 


packing trip into the Olympic high country following two 


weeks of work on the Hoh River Rain Forest nature trail. 


as quarters and Dr. Harold C. Bryant, for- 
mer superintendent of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park and a founder of the Yosemite 
Field School, and Mrs. Bryant, served as 
supervisors. Dr. Bryant’s enthusiasm in- 
spired an exceptional off-the-job program 
of field trips and lectures in which leading 
conservation experts generously _ partici- 
pated. 

(2.) At Olympic National Park, two 
groups of fifteen high school boys from 9 
states lived for three weeks in the back 
country under the competent supervision 
of Mr. Charles Maiden of Olympic College. 
They constructed nature trails, 
about the area in which they lived, and 


learned 


enjoyed a one week back-packing trip into 
the Olympic high country. One of their 
contributions was to gravel the nature trail 
in the Hoh River Rain Forest, used by 40,- 
000 park visitors last year. They converted 
a veritable quagmire into an easily nego- 
tiated path from which the beauties of the 
inspiring forest can be more easily enjoyed. 

(3.) Three college and graduate biology 
students worked under Olympic Biologist 
Coleman on wildlife research, and three 
college and graduate women helped Park 
Naturalist Fagerlund organize the new Pio- 
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neer Museum. Superintendent Overly wrote 
that: 

On the whole I consider the program to 
have been successful. By reason of the dona- 
tion of time, effort. and funds this area defi- 
nitely benefited from all phases of the Student 
Conservation Program. 


Student's Career Decisions Aided 


By actually working with park rangers. 
both the students and the Service had a 
chance to look each other over. One student 
wrote: 

After having worked for the U. S. Forest 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, state park 
and state fish and game departments, this 
summer has made me choose the national 
parks as the place I hope to stay for my 
career. 

He has been offered a position as seasonal 
naturalist for 1958. 

More than thirty percent of the partici- 
pants aspire to positions in the Park Serv- 
ice. The Student Conservation Program 
(SCP) 


Service with a park-educated, inspired and 


certainly is providing the Park 


enthusiastic reservoir of potential em- 
ployees, and a reservoir of citizen support 


for the interest of the national parks. 





Joseph F. Carithers 


SCPers in Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, learned fire sup- 
pression techniques under expert National Park Service ranger super- 
vision. Sixteen students worked as assistants in all park divisions. 


All the student participants felt they had 
gained through the experience of working 
with the SCP and the Park Service. Many 
said they would be interested in participat- 
ing again. The program afforded an excel- 
lent basis for job references, which will be 
especially helpful when supported by such 
official appraisals as: “I would recommend 
any one of them for future work with the 
National Park Service or other organiza- 
tions.” 

People in the academic field have spoken 
highly of the program. Dr. L. Floyd Clarke, 
Director of the Jackson Hole Biological 
Research Station and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology and Physiology at the 
University of Wyoming wrote: 

The information which they received was 
at least equivalent to a college field course 
in biology, and the stimulus which this train- 
ing provided certainly should serve to make 
many of them leaders in the field of conserva- 
tion of our resources and proponents of the 
National Park Service and its work. 


Supervisor Bryant noted that: 


As a result of the Student Conservation 


Program, a group of college students have 


acquired an understanding and appreciation 
of national parks—their standards, policies, 
and administration—from which qualified 
employees can be drawn for positions with 
conservation agencies. The National Parks 
Association can feel that the major objectives 
of the trial experiment were achieved, and 
the donors to the support of the project can 
take satisfaction at the favorable results ob- 
tained. 

The students themselves have recorded 
impressive evidence of the success of the 
program. In the extensive and well pre- 
sented journal, The Ramshorn Rambler, 
Grand Teton students appraised the pro- 
gram’s value by writing: 

With this journal we would like to record 
the enthusiasm and satisfaction we have felt 
in the last eight weeks of the program, and 
most important we wish to verify our faith 
in the program and in the knowledge that 
this is a once-in-a-life-time opportunity that 
should be made available to every conserva- 
tion-minded person. 

Jay Eshelman of Humboldt State Col- 
lege, one of the three students assisting 
Park Biologist Newman by tracking and 
counting elk in the Olympic mountains, 
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records some of the greater human values 
and realization derived from experience in 
the backcountry. 


Escape from the constant push and smoth- 
ering closeness of settled areas into the peace 
and solitude of the high country gives one an 
unobscured view of Nature’s unmatched abil- 
ity to create a world of life and death, which 
man cannot hope to imitate or create. Here 
one comes to understand that, while man may 
scratch the surface of the earth, and with his 
feeble efforts change its surface for a time, 
he may not hope to match his ability against 
the millions of years and the vast forces of 
Nature. 

Working with Park Naturalist Fager- 
lund, Mary Meagher of the University of 
Michigan tells how: 

We became acquainted with park policies 
through talking with the Superintendent and 
various members of the ranger staff. The 
complexities of park administration are now 
much more obvious and better understood. 


Miss Meagher noted worthwhile contribu- 
tions to Olympic National Park by her col- 
leagues: the organization of the naturalists’ 
library, preliminary research for a museum 
exhibit, and her own intimate association 


with the marmots on Hurricane Ridge 
which she was studying on a research proj- 
ect for the Park Biologist and Park 
Naturalist. 

The high school boys wrote a delightful 
and interesting diary of their stay in the 
park which recorded their enthusiasms, 
work accomplishments, and benefits gained 
from the program. Among their comments 
are these: 

The experiences which I had this summer 
prove more valuable with each day that goes 
by. .. This is not only a great chance to meet 
new people but to help better our national 
parks. . . I hope that a lot more teenagers 
have the same chance. 


A Reservoir of Manpower 


Although little publicity was released to 
avoid a possible avalanche of applications, 
it soon became evident there is a large 
reservoir of potential manpower available 
for outdoor conservation work among stu- 
dents. And the caliber is extraordinarily 
high. They are eager to gain practical ex- 
perience, especially under the guidance of 
the kind of men serving in the National 
Park Service. 


Naturalist Wayne Bryant describes the formation of the Teton range to 
students wearing SCP emblem (left), and (right) discusses rock struc- 
ture with students from Kentucky, Utah, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


Joseph F. Carithers 


Joseph F. Carithers 





The Service already knows the value of 
college men as summer employees, but has 
had less experience with women and high 
school students. The caliber of the high 
school applicants was impressive. All had a 
vital interest in conservation, especially in 
national parks. Most of them were explorer 
scouts, presidents of school and religious 
societies, experienced campers and other- 
wise highly qualified for future profes- 
sional work in this field, once they have 
gained practical experience. 

An important added benefit was the op- 
portunity for high school teenagers to 
devote their summer to useful, healthy, out- 
door work of value to the community and 
themselves. It is often difficult for teenagers 
to find beneficial summer employment al- 
though many are eager to put their time 
to service for others. 

The women SCP’ers proved extremely 
capable, and were encouraged to apply for 
seasonal ranger-naturalist jobs. Women 
graduating from college with degrees in 
conservation or related fields find it diffi- 
cult to become established in what is still 
regarded as a male profession. In general, 
the only door through which they can 
enter is clerical or secretarial. But given the 
chance afforded by SCP, they produce con- 
vincing evidence that women are valuable 
and needed in the conservation field. 

Male college students often can find pay- 


ing summer jobs, but one purpose of the 
SCP is to provide a summer's preliminary 
experience to prepare such students for 
future employment and to encourage them 
to consider the Park Service and the con- 
servation field as a career. 

The 1957 program demonstrated an 
available source of useful manpower rep- 
resented by high school, college, and 
graduate students who are willing to con- 
tribute their service in national parks in 
return for valuable experience gained. It 
showed that students working under such 
a program can gain appreciation of pur- 
poses and principles of the national park 
program and of the value of close associa- 
tion with the world of nature in a way that 
will supplement their academic training. It 
also showed that procedures can be worked 
out whereby public and private conserva- 
tion agencies can make use of such aid. 

Permanent financing of the program is 
still being studied. But the value of the 
work volunteer students can perform and 
the development of their own understand- 
ing of the importance of natural resource 
conservation as an integral part of good 
citizenship have been demonstrated. The 
National Parks Association thus believes 
the experiment could well be continued and 
even expanded where possible to include 
national forests, state parks, and other con- 
servation programs. 








The National Parks Association expresses its appreciation to the National Park Service 
for its cooperation; to the many organizations which endorsed or supported the 1957 Stu- 
dent Conservation Program financially—American Nature Association, The Arlington (Vt.) 
Garden Club, The Bennington (Vt.) Garden Club, The Conservation Foundation, Garden 
Club of America, Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., National Wildlife Federation, New York 
Zoological Society, Old Dominion Foundation, and The Wilderness Society; to the many 
organizations, groups and individuals who gave field trips and lectures for the students— 
U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, U.S. Soil Conservation Service, Wyoming State Fish and Game Commission, 
the Jackson Hole Biological Research Station, and Olympic College, and Mr. Howard 
Zahniser, Dr. Olaus J. Murie, Dr. Adolph Murie, Yellowstone Park Naturalist David L. 
Condon; and to the many individuals who have given of their time, encouragement and 
interest, including Mr. Horace M. Albright, Dr. Fairfield Osborn, Mr. George E. Brewer, Jr.. 
Mr. Laurance S. Rockefeller, Mrs. LeRoy Clark, National Park Chairman of the Garden 
Club of America, and Dr. A. Scott Warthin of Vassar College. Special appreciation is ex- 
pressed to Dr. and Mrs. Harold C. Bryant and Mr. Charles Maiden for their devoted service 
as supervisors. 
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1958 STUDENT CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


During the summer of 1958, the National 
Parks Association will continue its experi- 
mental Student Conservation Program as 
first set up and successfully carried out in 
1957. Carefully selected high school, col- 
lege students and graduates will assist in 
two national parks by working directly 
with the park staffs. 

There will be opportunity in Grand 
Teton National Park (near Jackson, Wyo- 
ming) for twelve well qualified college or 
graduate men and women to work as as- 
sistants im the engineering, protection and 
interpretive divisions. Three additional stu- 
dents will assist the staff at the Jackson 
Hole Biological Research Station on field 
research projects. 

{ companion program for thirty high 


school age boys, 15 years or older, will be 
conducted again at Olympic National Park 
(near Port Angeles, Washington). The 
boys will be living in the backcountry in a 
program combining trail building, explor- 
ing the park and instruction in national 
park conservation, mountain climbing, and 
wilderness living—all under competent 
leadership. There will be openings on a 
grant basis for two college graduate stu- 
dents to undertake independent research 
under the guidance of the Olympic Park 
Naturalist or Park Biologist. 

Applications and further information 
can be obtained by writing: Student Con- 
servation Program, National Parks Asso- 
ciation, 2000 P Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


JOSEPH F. CARITHERS HEADS WESTERN OFFICE 


N January 1, Mr. C. Edward Graves 

turned over to Mr. Joseph F. Carith- 
ers the responsibility for operating the 
Association's Western Office, and accepted 
a position on the newly established Ad- 
visory Committee to the Western Office. 
Four years ago, Mr. Graves founded this 
vital department at Carmel in order to 
stimulate increased participation in the na- 
tional park program by the Association’s 
members in the Western States, to expand 
its influence there, and to develop closer 
cooperation with conservation organiza- 
tions in the West. 

Working out of his home, with very 
limited funds, Mr. Graves brought to the 
program long and intimate understanding 
of the national park and wilderness con- 
cept and of the importance of citizen par- 
ticipation in ensuring continued preserva- 
tion of the parks and monuments. The 
effectiveness of his dedicated service has 
been reflected in the growth of the Associa- 
tion and its prestige, and in greater coordi- 
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nation between the Association and _ its 
allies. 

Last April, the Association was fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Carithers, 
who moved his family from Tucson to 
Carmel, and became Mr. Graves’ right-hand 
man. Already thoroughly familiar with na- 
tional park and conservation affairs, Mr. 
Carithers developed his understanding of 
the program of the National Parks As- 
sociation. Mr. Graves had expressed his 
desire to devote greater time to photo- 
graphic work in the parks—for he is an 
expert outdoor photographer—and asked 
that he be relieved of administration duties. 
Accordingly, Mr. Carithers took over the 
first of the year. 

Under the outstanding leadership of these 
two devoted conservationists, the Western 
Office has already proved its worth. As it 
grows, it will realize even greater accom- 
plishments and produce increasing benefits 
to the national parks and preservation of 
the outdoors, to which the Association is 


dedicated.—Fred M. Packard. 
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NE of the longest and most scenic 

wilderness regions in America may 
soon be cut by a needless road. The U. S. 
Forest Service, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads and California Division of High- 
ways are considering a so-called “Mam- 
moth Pass” road to connect the Bass Lake 
area north and east of Fresno, California, 
on the west side of the Sierra with Devil’s 
Postpile National Monument, south of Yo- 
semite National Park on the east side. The 
proposed road would split the corridor 
between the Mount Dana-Minarets Wild 
Area and the High Sierra Wilderness Area. 


Supporters of the road use four argu- 
ments: national defense, loop trip from 


Los Angeles, commerce and logging. Con- 
servationist opponents of the project con- 
tend that the first three are “propaganda 
window-dressing for the fourth—logging.” 

Local opponents of the project have 
banded together as the Sierra Natural Re- 
sources Committee. In an illustrated leaflet 
entitled, “Needless Road Threatens Beauty 


of Sierra,” the Committee notes that the 





Road Threatens Sierra Wilderness 


expose the Mount 
Area to mineral ex- 


road: (1) “would 
Dana-Minarets Wild 
plorations which would deface the moun- 
tains and bulldoze roads across quiet 
meadows;” (2) “would be useless for na- 
tional defense because its high pass, 9175 
feet, would be closed about seven months 
each year;” (3) “would be an outright 
misuse of tax monies;” and (4) 
benefit only the personal prestige of a 
handful of Madera County (California) 
politicians.” The Committee pointedly 
notes, “If Mammoth road proponents are 
sincerely interested in roadside recrea- 
tional facilities—as they claim—they 
would pay attention to the hundreds of 
spots where roads already exist and little 


“would 


or no facilities are provided.” 

Cecil Phipps, president of the Sports- 
men’s Council of Central California, has 
summed up the conservationists’ case: 

“Our state already has nine trans-Sierra 
roads. These and other vital highways 
must be improved a great deal if we are 
to provide adequate roads for our rapidly 


Cargyle Meadow above the Middlefork of the San Joaquin River near Iron 
Mountain in California. An example of the primitive back country that would 
be converted to a highway shoulder if the Mammoth Pass road is built. 
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growing population. . . . 

“We believe the greatest public good 
will be served if the scenic beauty and 
wildlife of the Mammoth area are pre- 
served in their natural state. We're going 
to fight to stop this road. It would be a 
complete waste of highway money. 

“Look at it this way. Thousands of peo- 
ple are coming to California each week. 
Not one brings an acre of wilderness or a 
foot of trout stream. They just increase the 
load on our dwindling resources, which 
deserve a lot more protection than they 
are getting at present.” 

The Natural Resources Committee urges 
those wishing to preserve this Sierra wild- 
erness to have “conservation-minded 
groups of which you are a member pass 
resolutions against a Mammoth road” and 
to advise the press and the following offi- 
cials of your stand: Charles Connaughton, 
Regional Forester, 630 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California: D. J. Steele. 
District Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, Division No. 7, Old Mint Building, 
San Francisco; Senator Thomas Kuchel. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Congressman B. F. Sisk, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Senator 
William Knowland, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; and Governor 
Goodwin Knight, State Capitol, Sacra- 
mento. The Sierra Natural Resources Com- 
mittee may be contacted at P. O. Box 4102, 
Fresno, California. 


At its January 23, 1958 meeting, the 
Board of Trustees of the National Parks 
Association registered its opposition to the 
Mammoth road proposal with the follow- 
ing resolution: 


The High Sierra between Tioga Pass, in 
Yosemite National Park, and Walker Pass, 
160 miles to the south, is the longest con- 
tinuous wilderness region in the United 
States. Unbroken by any trans-Sierra roads, 
this superlative scenic mountain area is of 
inestimable value to the people of the nation. 
today and in the future, as the benefits of un- 
trammeled wilderness become ever more es- 
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From Sierra Natural Resources Committee Leaflet 


Route of the proposed road which 
would cut one of the longest and most 
scenic wilderness regions in America. 


sential to their well-being. 

The National Parks Association has been 
advised of proposals to construct a trans- 
Sierra highway across this wilderness in the 
vicinity of Mammoth Pass. Recognizing the 
need for efficient means of crossing the Sierra 
Nevada, the Association believes this objec- 
tive can be met by improvement of existing 
highways and that the justifications pre- 
sented for the proposed new route are ques- 
tionable. Such construction would damage ir- 
reparably the heritage of natural values 
which characterize this superb country. 

Therefore, the Board of Trustees of the 
National Parks Association expresses its op- 
position to the proposed Mammoth Pass road 
and to any other road across the Sierra Ne- 
vada between Tioga Pass and Walker Pass 
because of the resultant loss of scenic, in- 
spirational and recreational values of para- 
mount significance. 











IUC MEETINGS IN ATHENS 


By JOCELYN ARUNDEL, IUC 


Information Commission 


Conservationists from around the world 
will gather in Athens, Greece, this year, 
for the Sixth General Assembly of the In- 
ternational Union for Conservation. The 
ancient city seems well chosen in this year 
of preoccupation with spaces beyond earth. 
Ancient Athenians concerned with 
harmony and order in the world. Today, 
the order and balance of renewable natural 
resources here on earth is more than ever 


were 


crucial. 

IUC’s Sixth General Assembly will be 
held in the Greek capital September 11 to 
19. Final session will be held at Delphi, in 
the setting of the ancient theater. Repre- 
sentatives have been asked to attend from 
IUC’s member organizations and agencies 
in 47 countries, along with delegates of 
member governments and other interna- 
tional bodies. The King of Greece will open 
the meetings. 

Technical meetings, held in conjunction 
with the General Assembly, will center 
largely around soil and water problems. 
Theme schedule is as follows: 

Theme 1—Soil and Water Conservation: 
a) the use of vegetation in erosion con- 
trol; b) the effects of dams on habitat and 
landscape with special attention to semi- 
arid regions; c) the rates of run-off and 
evaporation; d) the influence of soil and 
water conservation on natural aquatic re- 
sources; e) Landscape management on an 
ecological basis. Theme 2—Education and 
Conservation. 

When the final gavel falls at Delphi, 
post-Assembly tours begin. Half are archeo- 
logical, the rest designed for those in a 
mood for nature. The “naturalists” can see 
the forests of the Pindus mountains, the 
Vale of Tempe and other areas. Or if 
they’re rugged and bring alpine gear, they 
can go on foot or mule to the national 
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parks of Mount Parnassus and Mount 
Olympus. 

For those interested in attending the 
Athens Assembly, closing date for applica- 
tions is May 31, 1958. Apply directly to the 
IUC Secretariat, 31 rue Vautier, Brussels 
(Belgium). Further information can al- 
ways be obtained from the Union’s U.S. 
office, 1214 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

This year’s General Assembly represents 
a special milestone for IUC. Against big 
obstacles, she has safely survived her first 
decade. IUC was founded as the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Nature, 
at Fontainebleau (France), in 1948. Her 
secretariat was a single room, four twisting 
flights above a cobbled Brussels street. 
Today, there are few countries that have 
not felt the influence of her work. 

Booklets and visual aid material have 
flowed to underdeveloped countries. In the 
past year she has worked closely with 
UNESCO and FAO in educational schemes, 
and is developing a conservation handbook 
for Middle Eastern countries. She has 
nursed new organizations to their feet, in- 
cluding a mushrooming international na- 
ture study organization for youngsters. She 
is an international conservation “switch- 
board,” putting information seekers in 
touch with experts across frontiers. Expedi- 
tions aided by the Union have penetrated 
the Near East, India, Indonesia, Madagas- 
car, and the Galapagos Islands. 

IUC recently compiled the first book in 
existence (handsomely illustrated) of na- 
tional parks, preserves, and sanctuaries 
throughout the world. Now published in 
French, an English edition is due shortly. 
IUC’s Sixth General Assembly should be a 
richly rewarding experience for those lucky 
enough to attend. 


‘ 
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SWISS “IDEALISTS” 


ONSERVATION forces in Switzerland 

are split between so-called “realists” 
and “idealists.” They are battling about the 
future of the unique sixty-square-mile Swiss 
National Park. The realists advocate a com- 
promise with a big private electric com- 
pany, which would allow hydroelectric 
power construction in the park. The ideal- 
ists are defending the park as an untouched 
natural sanctuary. 

The idealists are effectively supported by 
a local conservation group, romantically 
called in their romance language Lia Naira 
or Black League. In a recent showdown vote 
in the Swiss Conservation League, the ideal- 
ists mustered some 4000 votes as against 
3400 for the realists. 

The battle about the waters of the Swiss 
National Park is some fifteen years old. It 
has now entered its final and decisive stage. 
The proposed hydroelectric power develop- 
ments would encompass not only the main 
stream of the Swiss National Park, but also 
some forty miles of the Inn River and its 
tributaries flowing through world famous 
Engadine-valley. 

Advocates of the power developments 
are supported by interested financial groups, 
the Swiss government. the vast majority of 
the Swiss House of Representatives and the 
some 3400 votes-strong realistic wing of 
the Swiss conservation league led by such 
well-known writers as Hans Zbinden, presi- 
dent of the National Writers Association. 
They stand for a new and more compro- 
mising type of conservation, which works 
closely with technical and industrial devel- 
opments and keeps reserves intact only if 
no significant economic impairment re- 
sults therefrom. They argue that extreme 
technical development is vital for a small 
and heavily populated country like Switzer- 
land, and that pure conservation has to 
play a secondary role. 

Power development advocates are op- 
posed by the some 4000 votes-strong ideal- 
istic wing, which stands for absolute pro- 
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BATTLE “REALISTS” 


tection of the national park and its waters. 
Idealists want to fight some power-con- 
struction projects, where rivers and scenery 
of outstanding beauty would be impaired. 
even if it means some materialistic disad- 
vantages or sacrifices. They want to see the 
conservation league as a group energeti- 
cally fighting for the cause it stands for; 
they contend that the compromise result- 
ing therefrom would be more favorable for 
the Swiss people. They hope to attain their 
aims by a popular initiative giving the 
Swiss National Park complete federal pro- 
tection similar to the status of the Ameri- 
can National Parks. 

Then there is the romantically named 
“Black League.” a local conservation group 
of the romance people living in the area 
surrounding the national park. They fight 
heavily against parts of their own people, 
who hope for an unseen economic boom to 
their remote alpine country from electrical 
and industrial developments. The “ro- 
mance” people is the smallest of the four 
ethnic groups which form the Swiss people. 

The whole situation is the more compli- 
cated because Italy is also concerned. Like 
Glacier National Park, the Swiss National 
Park extends to an international boundary 
—its waters originating partially in Italy. 
Advocates of the developments contend 
that Italy would divert some of the na- 
tional park waters to the south anyway 
(as is planned in the power-development 
projects), whereas the idealists believe that 
Italy has no such right and being a civil- 
ized nation would not do this against the 
will of the Swiss. 

The recent victory of the idealists among 
members of the conservation league obliges 
that league to support the popular initia- 
tive protecting the Swiss National Park. I 
think conservationists all over the world 
will wish them good luck, because the 
Swiss National Park is one of the few true 
sanctuaries in Western Europe.—Reto GC. 
Jenny, M.D., Sent, Switzerland. 





CONSERVATION NEWS BRIEFS 


National Parks and Monuments 


Travel to the 180 areas administered by the National Park Service broke all records 
in 1957 and for the second successive year ran ahead of the estimates on which long-range 
Mission 66 program for park improvement is based. Visits totaled 59,300,000, an eight 
percent increase over the 55,000,000 reported in the preceding year and 4,000,000 more 
than the Mission 66 estimates two years ago had anticipated for 1957. 


National park areas are involved in the 95 projects listed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton to be accelerated from currently appropriated funds under the program 
made public by President Eisenhower March 8. Among them are: 

Acadia National Park, Anemone Cave road, grade and surface—$75,000; Badlands 
National Monument, Cedar Pass-Pinnacles road—$940,000; Big Bend National Park, 
Rio Grande road, grade and surface and tunnel—$745,000; Bryce Canyon National 
Park, visitor center—$293,400; Great Smoky Mountains National Park, reconstruct 
Newfound Gap Highway—$298,200; Mesa Verde National Park entrance road— 
£570,000; Mount Rainier National Park, Nisqually entrance road—$1,228,000; 
Shenandoah National Park, surfacing Crescent Rock to Bootens Gap and grade separa- 
tion Thornton Gap—$985,500; Yellowstone National Park, Gibbon River Bridges— 
$575,000; and Yosemite National Park, Tioga road grading, bituminous surfacing and 


bridges—$2,196,300. 


John W. Emmert, superintendent of Glacier National Park, employed in the national 
parks longer than any other employee now on the National Park Service rolls, will retire 
on March 31, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton announced in February. Upon 
his retirement, Mr. Emmert will take over as director of the division of parks and recrea- 
tion services of the State of Idaho. 

The resultant vacancy at Glacier is the occasion of four changes in superintendencies 
of major units of the national park system. To succeed Emmert, Edward A. Hummel will 
be transferred from Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see; Fred J. Overly will transfer from Olympic National Park, Washington, to Great 
Smoky Mountains; Daniel B. Beard will go to Olympic from Everglades National Park, 
Florida; and Warren F. Hamilton, assistant superintendent at Yellowstone National 
Park, will become superintendent of Everglades. Transfers will take place in June. 


State Parks 


Visits to State parks throughout the United States in 1956 for the first time went 
over the 200 million mark. This represented an increase of 9 percent over 1955. Reports 
from 89 State park agencies in 47 States were compiled by the National Park Service in 
a recently issued publication entitled State Park Statistics—1956. This annual survey is 


made cooperatively with the States. 


The San Diego Chapter of the Sierra Club advises that the U. S. Navy plans “to 
take over 20,000 acres of historically interesting and geologically valuable desert land 
near Anza-Borrego State Park (in California) for a high-level bombing range.” This 
includes a 3500 acre proposed addition to the park which conservationists had con- 
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sidered to be a partial replacement for the 30,000 acres in the Carrizo Impact Area 
leased to the Navy by the State Park Commission in 1941. 


Fish and Wildlife 


The Department of the Interior has proposed that all net proceeds from duck stamp 
revenues be used for acquisition of lands for national wildlife refuges. The Department’s 
proposal was set forth in its report to Congress on S. 2617, signed by Ross Leffler, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. This new approach to the problem of preserving 
key wetlands for waterfowl also calls for an increase in the price of the duck stamp from 
$2 to $3. At the present rate of duck stamp sales, the proposal would make available $66 
million in the next ten years for the preservation of important wildlife lands before they 
are lost through development for other purposes. 





The Migratory Bird Conservation Commission has approved the establishment of 
four new national wildlife refuges with a total area of 47,991 acres. The four new refuges 
will be: De Soto Bend in the Missouri River, about 15 miles north of Omaha, Nebraska; 
Klamath Marsh in southwestern Oregon—24,417 acres in size; a 10,240-acre Mariposa 
area in southern California, about forty miles northeast of Bakersfield; and Erie Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge—6161 acres—located about thirty-five miles south of Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


General Conservation 


The Wilderness Society has announced its support of five proposed dams in the 
Columbia River basin as alternatives to projects that would seriously encroach on scenic, 
wildlife, and other wilderness assets. The Society is supporting Paradise dam on the 
Clark Fork River in Montana, Libby on the Kootenai River in Montana, and High Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River in Idaho and Oregon. Two more which might be considered 
are Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep on the Snake River. 

Dams which the Society opposed in its recent statement are: Glacier View, which 
would flood western portions of Glacier National Park; the Penny Cliffs project, which 
would back water for six miles into the Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area; the Crevice 
impoundment, which would inundate wild sections of the Salmon River Gorge within 
both the Selway-Bitterroot and Idaho Primitive Areas; and the following proposed dams 
at valuable wildland sites not included in specially designated areas of wilderness: 
Spruce Park on the Middle Fork of the Flathead River in Montana; Long Meadows on 
the Yaak River in Montana; Ninemile Prairie on the Blackfoot River in Montana; 
Bruces Eddy on the North Fork of the Clearwater River in Idaho; Nez Perce on the 
Snake River in Idaho and Oregon; Lower Canyon and Freedom on the Salmon River in 
Idaho; Wenaha on the Grande Ronde River in Oregon; and Narrows on the Upper 
Snake River in Wyoming. 





The Sierra Club has produced a superb color, sound film—“The Alps of Stehekin” 
—depicting the Northern Cascades region of Washington. We are informed that the 
area, currently being considered for wilderness area status, is an absolutely unspoiled 
wilderness of glaciers, alpine scenery, lakes and magnificent forests. This film is now 
available through the National Parks Association film rental service. A beautiful, illus- 
trated leaflet “what is your stake in the Northern Cascades?” is also available from 
the Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 4, California. 
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eum GEORGE HEWITT MYERS oe 


On December 23, 1957, the National Parks Association lost a great friend through 
the death of George Hewitt Myers at the age of 82. Mr. Myers had been a member of 
the Board of Trustees for thirteen years, five of these years on its Executive Committee, 
and had given enthusiastic support in many ways to the cause for which the Association 
has stood. 

Mr. Myers was keenly interested in forestry as well as in parks, having been 
employed in the U. S. Forest Service in his younger days after graduating from Yale 
University, and having served on the Board of Directors of the American Forestry 
Association from 1924 to 1934. One of his many outstanding contributions to this field 
was his donation to Yale University in 1934 of an 8,000 acre forest tract now known as 
“Yale Forest.” 

One of his greatests interests was in ancient textiles, of which he amassed a mag- 
nificent collection now housed in the Textile Museum next door to his former residence 
in Washington. In line with these interests, Mr. Myers served for many years as a 
member of the Smithsonian Art Commission. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the National Parks Association on Janu- 
ary 23, 1958, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

The passing of Mr. George Hewitt Myers has deprived the National Parks Association 
of one of its finest friends. Mr. Myers had a deep affection for the national parks and his 
kindly concern for the welfare of the Association was responsible for its improvement in many 
directions. His hospitality to his colleagues, his cogent advice ever available to them. and his 
generosity, will always be appreciated by the Board of Trustees. who loved him and were 


William P. Wharton. 


privileged to serve with him. 


cut off with saws, the branches stripped, 
the lake empty, the streams dirty. A 
meadow we remembered from several years 
before, which lay about a quarter of a mile 
from the lake, was strewn with sheets of 
used, uncovered toilet paper in a final 
ironical insult to the majesty and dignity 
of the High Sierra. 

We still didn’t speak; we turned and 


A LAST FLOWER 
(Continued from page 63) 
an attempt to cover anything: campsites 
were strewn with bits of food and paper, 
aluminum foil shone in every niche, broken 
bottles glittered over every rock. The 
parties that were camped there, and it was 
overcrowded, looked pathetically at home 
upon the trash. Three men sat at a table 





they had had packed in, drinking bourbon 
out of a bottle; they looked at us and 
shouted, “Will you look at them damn fools 
carrying everything!” Someone picked up 
a bottle, threw it at a rock and yelled 
triumphantly as the glass shattered on the 
ground and sprinkled into the lake. Be- 
tween two empty, rusty cans one last yel- 
low flower stood dirtied by the remains of 
last night’s dinner. 

We didn’t speak; we walked from camp 
to camp finding cans of motor oil (I 
haven't the slightest idea what for), cans 
of gasoline, rubber tires. We saw the trees 


walked toward the pass that would take us 
back to the main highway over the east- 
ern ridge. The pack trains were still com- 
ing in one after another. A_ fisherman 
drinking beer as he rode asked us why we 
were leaving when “the party's just start- 
ing.” We paused when we'd reached the top 
and looked back; the dark mountains 
patched with snow almost made us regret 
that we were leaving, but even this image 
could not erase the picture of the tiny 
flower at Bullfrog attempting to establish 
beauty where beauty was impossible; and 
we turned for different mountains. 
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LETTERS 


C and O Canal Historical Park 


rhe officers and members of this club want 
to congratulate you on the fine article (C and 
O Canal National Historical Park in the 
January-March 1958 issue), and we are fully 
in agreement with the contents of Senate Bill 
S. 77 and H. R. 1145 which will make avail- 
able funds for the development of the C&O 
Canal property. 


Adam J. Harsh, Secretary 
Williamsport (Md.) C & O Canal Club 


Pesticides and Wildlife 


| hope the National Parks Association 
stands firmly behind the Metcalf Bill [H. R. 
783 to provide funds for research on effects 
of chemical pesticides on wildlife]. I trust 
sincerely that the ecology of our national 
parks will not be upset by these deadly 
poison sprays that have reached such a peak. 

We seek adequate and ironclad controls of 
careless and spraying 
with a thorough research program into this 
field. keeping in mind all forms of life. Our 
letterhead expresses that in destroying insect 
pests, we are building up resistant strains, 
killing off our natural biological 
(birds particularly and _ beneficial 
until man may very logically and reasonably 
himself. Intelligent and reasonable 
use after adequate research is the only right 
and safe answer. 


promiscuous poison 


controls 
insects } 


destroy 


Dixie Larkin, Chairman 

“Committee of 1000” 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
@ The Association has submitted testi- 
mony supporting the Senate version of this 


legislation at recent hearings before 
Congress.—Editor. 


Winter Use 


The parks offer certain attractions in win- 
ter that differ from any other season and the 
educational goals of the Service are advanced 
by making these attractions available. But 
this is no cause for violating conservation 
goals. Cross-country skiing provides oppor- 
tunity for people to view otherwise inacces- 
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sible sections of the parks with little inter- 
ference with natural conditions. Downhill ski- 
ing, on the other hand, requires construction 
of tows, chairlifts, and the clearing of slopes 


of various kinds. It would seem there is 
enough potential for recreation that fits 


within the legitimate goals of the system so 
that non-legitimate activities need not be 
encouraged. even to insure the American 
public of “its money’s worth.” Enough pri- 
vate facilities are available to handle legiti- 
mate demands of downhill skiing (an excel- 
lent sport in its own right!) without turning 
to national parks. 


Daniel Elazar 
Chicago, Illinois 


I spent ten days last summer in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and endorse the 
comments of Mr. Carithers (Western Park 
Votes in the January-March 1958 issue) on 
ski developments in Hidden Valley. Especially 
does cutting an unsightly gash for a ski run 
down a steep slope seem to me nothing less 
than vandalism. 

It should be said that the Park Service is 
doing a vast deal of constructive work with 
its Mission 66. In Rocky Mountain, it is 
making considerable progress in eliminat- 
ing private in-holdings. There remains, how- 
ever. a great deal still to be done. 


Judge Charles C. Haines 
San Diego, California 


National Park Purpose 


The purpose of a national park should be 
to protect an area of true scenic grandeur and 
to make it available, as much as is consistent 
with the primary mission of protection, for 
public enjoyment of the special features that 
make it worthy of national park status. 

It is important to say that the use to be 
made of a park is only the use which such 
an area and no other can offer. This use is 
clearly an appreciation of some natural won- 
der. To extend the usage as is now being done 
means that some of the qualities that once 
were found will be sacrificed for the sake of 
pleasures that are already available in many 
other places. 

In order to preserve the natural surround- 
ings as untouched as possible, the facilities 
at national parks should be minimum ones. 
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Roads should be unobtrusive, following natu- 
ral contours, and designed to give only general 
access to the area. As there is no need for 
speed, there is no need for wide roads with 
ugly cuts and fills. Necessary buildings should 
be as inconspicuous as possible. Camping, 
which is consistent with nature appreciation, 
should be encouraged, as it is, but again with 
minimum facilities. 

Damon Phinney 
Boulder, Colorado 


Urges Wilderness Bill Action 


As one of your constant readers and a life 
member of the National Parks Association, I 
share with many of your readers a deep in- 
terest in seeing the Wilderness Bill pass this 
year. I have been concerned with this in sev- 
eral capacities and even wrote an article on 
“The Wilderness Bill and the National Parks” 
for (your) April-June 1957 issue. But here at 
my home, I am thinking we may forget that 
what is now going to count is what we as in- 
dividuals do at home in writing to, telegraph- 
ing, telephoning, visiting with our two Sen- 
ators and our Congressman. 

As a result of the hearings held last June, 
the Wilderness Bill has been revised to meet 
objections and take advantage of suggested 
improvements. It will do no harm to any other 
interest, but rather as part of our overall pro- 
gram, can accomplish a great and basic good 
by establishing a national policy for preserv- 
ing the wilderness we still have in our na- 
tional park system, in our 14 million acres out 
of the total 181 million acres in our national 
forests, and in 20 of our 264 wildlife refuges. 

The proposal is as reasonable as it is impor- 
tant, and we have a chance to see it passed 
this year. If all of us as individual citizens 
want our representatives in Congress to pass 
this revised Wilderness Bill this year, we 
should all say so at once. 


Howard Zahniser 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


P. S. The addresses are: (Senators,) Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.; (Con- 
gressman,) House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Editor's Mistake 


I have just joined your organization, but 
my pleasure in doing so is much impaired as 
I come to page 168 of your October-December 





modern 
explorers 


... family style 


Any time is vacation time, and 
America’s great outdoors awaits 
today’s modern explorers — family 
style. Plan now to make your next 
vacation a motoring trip of explo- 
ration and discovery. You'll have 
more time for it if you take time 
now to plan routes to take, miles to 
drive each day, things to see and 
places to stay. 

Complete, accurate travel infor- 
mation is as close as your nearest 
Shell dealer. Check with him in 
planning your trip. 


Shell Oil Company 
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1957 issue. Since my early girlhood, I have 
walked, camped and climbed to the friendly, 
exquisite heights of the Adirondacks—and I 
deeply resent these different gifts of Nature 
being referred to as “puny.” 

The author has a perfect right to his own 
opinion on the Adirondacks. But I am sur- 
prised that an editor would print (without 
comment) an inference that must offend hun- 
dreds of his readers. 


Florence L. Sanville 
Westtown, Pennsylvania 


@ We agree. “Puny” should have been 
deleted.—Editor. 


Mission 66 and Wilderness 


Let’s face a few facts. Mission 66 and the 
parallel Operation Outdoors, though subject 
to revision, are in progress. They are for the 
public, the cost is to be paid by the public. 
and they affect lands owned and maintained 
by the public. These facts seem to be too 
often overlooked by the average conserva- 
tionist. 

Since the majority still rules in our democ- 
racy, new roads into the wilderness have 
been built, and will continue to be built as 
long as the public desires them and is will- 
ing to foot the bill. Few results have been 
gained in all the years of attempted exclu- 
sion and denial of access, and an increasing 
population will exert more and more pressure 
against this. 

A well planned and well executed program 
of public education could check the “human 
erosion” that is now wreaking havoc with 
our wilderness and recreational lands. This 
has been proven by the continuing acceptance 
of and cooperation with the Smokey Bear 
Fire Prevention and Anti-Litterbug cam- 
paigns. 

Mrs. Margaret Robarge 
Seattle, Washington 


I want to congratulate you on your January- 
March issue and especially on the two-sided 
discussion of Mission 66. It is pleasant to 
agree with Mr. Wirth when he argues that 
construction is not all bad, and it is good to 
read what he says about the non-building 
parts of the program. But there is still cause 
for alarm, and I was pleased to see Mr. 
Brower’s analysis of the Park Service publica- 
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tion on wilderness. The confused thinking 
in that brochure may bring about not only 
the good construction described by Mr. Wirth 
but a fair amount of destructive construction 
as well. Hidden Valley and the Katmai air- 
strip are examples pointed out elsewhere in 
the magazine. 

It is unpleasant to criticize friends—and 
the Park Service people are certainly friends 
of everyone interested in the parks. Never- 
theless, we must bear in mind that our first 
interest is the parks themselves. The Service 
is subjected to tremendous pressure from the 
developers, in government and in private 
business, and it is natural for them to give in 
from time to time. When they do so they must 
expect criticism, for it is the job of conserva- 
tionists to be just as tough as the developers, 
to push just as hard from the opposite direc- 
tion. Only in that way can we give effective 
support to the parks and to the Service. A 
policy of appeasement will bring the bull- 
dozers. I therefore applaud your publication 
of Brower’s article and the watchful attitude 
displayed in this issue of the magazine. 

I have never belonged to your association 
before but I now enclose my check and ask 
to be enrolled as a member. 

August Frugé 
Berkeley, California 


Last summer we drove over the Gallatin 
Valley Road in Yellowstone. We drove through 
Gallatin Valley because we remembered a 
scenic winding road in a pleasant beautiful 
valley. What we found was different: A 
straight. level. new highway dissecting the 
valley without regard to contours, and fur- 
thermore having hazardous steep banks. In 
view of the highway was the other side of the 
valley scarred by a succession of previous 
roads. The beauty of the valley, as far as I 
am concerned, was destroyed. 

Mr. Wirth (Mission 66 in the Headlines in 
the January-March 1958 issue) wrote that. 
“We ought to reserve final judgment of its 
(park construction) fitness and adequacy 
until the job is finished, structures and land- 
scaping complete . . .” I am not sure if the 
Gallatin Road was a Mission 66 project. but 
I am sure that a straight speedway like this 
road has no place in a National Park. 

Herbert W. Levi 


Cambridge. Massachusetts 
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LaVerkin Creek Road 


It was a shock to read in the January- 
March issue that it is contemplated to put a 
road up LaVerkin Creek in Zion National 
Park. Last April my daughter and I camped 
in Hop Valley with other Sierra Club mem- 
bers. Our dunnage was carried in by jeep 
over a dirt road. My daughter's 11-month old 
baby rode in a cradle-board on her mother’s 
back and another family had their eight- 
year old girl along. 

We don’t want a road up LaVerkin Creek. 
If people go in on a paved road. they will be 
cheated of what the country really has to 
offer, a feeling of remoteness. Why not try 
leading people into the back-country on foot 
or horseback? I’m willing to bet it would be 
the most popular program ever offered. The 
parks have an excellent interpretive program 
(I have been on many _ ranger-naturalist 
trips). but there aren't trips or 
enough rangers. 

I know wilderness and back-country can't 
stand even well-led hordes of people tramp- 
ing and camping all over it, but it would take 
hundreds of people years in La Verkin Creek 
to do what a road would do immediately. 


enough 


Mrs. John S. Crenshaw 
Crystal Bay. Nevada 


Citizens and Government 


As for the Park Service brochure on wil- 
derness. it is evident now that we need defini- 
tion of what we mean by “Wilderness.” It is. 
in my judgment, perfectly proper that Dave 
Brower should explain what his reactions are 
to that brochure. (Miss‘on 65 Proposed in the 
January-March 1958 issue.) I shall not dwell 
on that point here, beyond that I thoroughly 
agree with Dave Brower’s analysis. 

But I would comment on the ideal relations 
between citizens and government. Speaking 
of government as a whole, we “conservation- 
ists” so called, are having a hard time. In the 
case of certain bureaus there has been a 
widening gulf between the citizens who are 
dedicated to striving for public welfare, and 
those bureaus intent on commercial develop- 
ments for a few. 

It so happens that we have had better rela- 
tionships with the National Park Service. In 
fact, in recent years, if it were not for such 
cooperation, some park ideals would be shat- 
tered and boundaries shrunk, due to forces 


antagonistic to both the Park Service and 
conservation. In of all this, is it not 
logical (and extremely fortunate) that so 
many people are so concerned about quality 
in such public land, that belongs to all of us? 


view 


Last fall I was invited to sit in at a meet- 
ing of the committee organized by Secretary 
Seaton, to discuss problems which come un- 
der the administration of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. This struck me as something 
new. As I listened to the complaints and 
honest opinions of commercial interests as 
well as conservation leaders. I felt cur Secre- 
tary of the Interior should be complimented 
on this forward step toward democracy, a 
good move to bridge the gap between govern- 
ment and people. Later. Secretary Seaton 
showed great wisdom in dealing with oil 
leases and our wildlife refuges. 

I mention this only to point out that there 
are an increasing number of people who like 
to be heard about formulating policies for 
handling our public lands. So. without any 
bitterness toward anyone, let’s be honest and 
straightforward about stating our views. And 
by all means. let’s rejo‘ce sincerely that so 
many people are deeply concerned over qual- 
ity in outdoor experience. In or outside of 
government. we should all be happy about 
this. Certainly, we should be glad that we 
are not a dictatorship country and appreciate 
that people have definite ideas in appraisal 
of certain government activities. We need 
close cooperation and we need honesty. Your 
last issue of NationaAL Parks MAGAZINE 
seems to me to fairly represent both sides of 
certain issues, and I approve of it. 


Olaus J. Murie, 
Moose, Wyoming. 


Misrepresentation 


As a Trustee and member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Parks Association, 
I wish to dissociate myself completely from 
the views expressed in the article Mission 65 
printed in the issue of NATIONAL PARKS 
Macazine for January-March, 1958. The ar 
ticle purports to be a “review” of The Na 
tional Park Wilderness, but it is not a review 
in any reputable sense of that word. Far from 
being a fair presentation of the policies of 
the National Park Service with respect to the 
preservation of wilderness and of wilderness 
values as they are set forth in the booklet, it 
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is an extraordinary misrepresentation of them. 
For example, the author of the article states, 
“The Park Service publication is saying that: 
‘Wilderness is large and natural. There isn’t 
any left. Anyway millions roadside 
wilderness’ and again. “ ‘these places are so 
far away that almost nothing can hurt them. 
and theyll heal anyway if it does. so why 
worry?’” 


enjoy 


Such grotesque misrepresentations. 
together with insinuations calculated to arouse 
suspicion of the good faith of the National 
Park Service are altogether deplorable. They 
are wholly out of line with the editorial in the 
issue of the magazine for July-September 
1957 which discussed constructively the draft 
document of the National Park Service of 
March 1957 which served as the basis of the 


booklet. 


Waldo G. Leland 
Washington. D. C. 


Katmai 


I am in complete sympathy with the plans 
for preserving Katmai in its wilderness con- 
dition (Katmai—A Wilderness to be Guarded 
in the January-March 1958 issue) and I hope 
the region will Katmai National 
Park. It is good to think you are watching out 
for its protection from exploitation at this 
early date. If the time ever comes for uniting 
the Massachusetts members in Congress I will 
do all I can. 


become 


Cornelia Cannon 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 
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NPA Mem bership—Objectives 


My January-March ‘58 issue was one of the 
best in recent years. I was especially im- 
pressed by the back three pages concerning 
membership, objectives and the very mean- 
ingful picture on the back cover. If you folks 
could outline objectives and threats to our 
national parks and other areas in each issue 
it would help us members review and re- 
member our fine cause. 

John Swanson 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 


Resignation 
Please accept my resignation from the Na- 

tional Parks Association. When I joined, in 
1946 I believe. the Association stuck to its 
purpose of protection of the national parks 
and monuments. and I gladly supported it. In 
the last year or two. the NPA has taken stands 
on matters unrelated or only slightly related 
to this purpose and often opposed to my per- 
sonal beliefs. For example, your support of 
the National Wilderness Preservation System 
bills. which I believe is unwise legislation 
which would make it very difficult for the 
National Park Service to give effective admin- 
istration to the national parks and monu- 
ments. Therefore. I can no longer support 
the NPA. 

Richard W. Smith 

Chevy Chase. Maryland 


@ In addition to being a member of 
NPA, Mr. Smith is well known in the Na- 
tion’s capital as the manager of the Natural 
Resources Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which was 
prompt in publishing and distributing ad- 
verse criticism of the Wilderness Bill when 
it was first proposed during the 84th Con- 
even before its introduction. We are 
indeed sorry Mr. Smith has decided upon 
this course of action. 

The fourth objective of the National 
Parks Association is: “To cooperate with 
governmental agencies and citizens’ organi- 
zations in the protection of national parks 
and wildlife ref- 
uges, and other natural reservations of any 
type in the belief that our present system is 
inadequate for the needs of our expanding 


Editor. 
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monuments, wilderness. 


population. ..” 
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THE EDITOR'S BOOKSHELF 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEvVELT AND CONSERVA- 
TION—1911-1945, Volumes I and II, 
compiled and edited by Edgar B. Nixon. 
Published by the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, Hyde Park, New York. 1957. 


1314 pages. Index. Price $9.50. 


Public and private papers of a leading pub- 
lic figure often reveal insights into his person- 
al interests and significant accomplishments 
which escape issue-oriented historians. This 
has been thumpingly demonstrated in this 
1300-page collection of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s papers on forestry, soil, water, wildlife 
and park conservation and natural resource 
planning. Furthermore, this reviewer will ven- 
ture to predict that among the most enduring 
and tangible monuments to Franklin Roose- 
velt and the New Deal, his far-reaching ac- 
complishments in conservation will rank close 
to the top. 

There is an underlying reason for Roose- 
velt’s broad interest in natural resource prob- 
lems: he was a countryman at heart. He had 
what Aldo Leopold has called “an ecological 
conscience.” Many pages of his letters, con- 
ference reports as well as written speeches. 
reveal a man with an earthly awareness of 
trees, wild things and a “feel” for the land 
not as a sentimentalist, but as a practical 
realist. Only a man who had reforested his 
own acres with tree species he himself had 
carefully chosen and who had watched them 
grow, could lecture like a schoolmaster on the 
technical details of Civilian Conservation 
Corps camp work to his press conference 
eleven days after taking office. Only a man 
who knew his American land and was both an 
idealist and a political realist with imagina- 
tion could have translated this knowledge 
into a vast body of solid accomplishment. 

Most of F.D.R.’s conservation programs 
were established during his first two terms 
before World War II. A few of the highlights 
are: establishment of the Soil Conservation 
Service, establishment of 159 new National 


Wildlife Refuges, establishment of King’s 
Canyon, Great Smokies, Isle Royale and 


Olympic national parks and a number of na- 
tional monuments; first national water pollu- 
tion control act; the Taylor Grazing Act of 


1934; the Duck Stamp. Pittman-Robertson 
and Wildlife Coordination Acts (all land. 
marks in wildlife conservation), the Quetico. 
Superior Wilderness Committee; expansion 
of the national forests by 13 million acres; 
the Plains Shelterbelt; and the Norris-Doxey 
Farm Forestry Act. Many other major steps 
were taken in existing programs which had 
received no forward push for years. 
Students of public policy have often noted 
that the only two great forward strides in 
conservation took place under the two Roose. 
velts—both countrymen with a personal in. 
terest in the outdoors. But whereas the first 
Roosevelt had the interest and political drive 
to put over new programs, the ideas behind 
them were largely those of Pinchot and 
others. These papers clearly reveal that many 
of the basic ideas in the New Deal conserva- 
tion programs were those of F.D.R. himself 
and that he inspired others to give them the 
detail needed to bring them into fruition. 


—— RECREATION AREAS — 


Their Design and Equipment 
GEORGE D. BUTLER. Just Published 


2nd Edition! Up-to-date, detailed infor- 
mation emphasizing neighborhood _play- 
grounds, playfields, athletic fields. 170 
practical illustrations, diagrams, plans in- 
clude official dimensions and layouts of 
nearly 40 playing courts and fields, floor 
plans for 14 buildings. A new section on 
the artificial ice skating rink. 9 x 12.* $6 


PLAYGROUNDS: 


Their Administration 
and Operation 


GEORGE D. BUTLER. Describes the 
enlarged function of the neighborhood play- 
ground and revised standards of playground 
space and leadership. Practical, detailed 
programs and current methods of dealing 
with a variety of playground problems as 
followed by authorities who provide out- 
standing playground service. Rev. Ed. 21 
ills.* $4.75 
* Prepared for the National Recreation Association 


Order your books from: 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY | 
—— 15 East 26th St. © New York 10 
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There was no Pinchot sitting at his right 
hand. 

It should be a matter of some concern to 
movement of the United 
States that Presidential leadership of a spe- 
‘ial quality has been needed to make progress 
men backgrounds include a_ per- 
nal interest in problems of the land. This 


the conservation 


w hose 


s a matter of concern because fewer and 
fewer of our future political leaders are 
ikely to be drawn from those who have 


planted a tree or stopped a gully. 

As a participant in several New Deal con- 
ervation programs beginning with a job as a 
forestry Foreman in a C.C.C. camp during 
ollege years. th's reviewer felt that he had 
sreasonably detailed knowledge of conserva- 
tion in the New Deal. These 
pen up many ne-y insights into Roosevelt the 
man. the political leader. and 
Roosevelt the conservationist. which will be 
nstructive to both the professional as well as 
0 lay conservationists. No historian of the 
1930’s henceforth can afford to overlook this 
dynamic and lasting chapter in our history. 


Charles H. Stoddard 


two volumes 


Roosevelt 


CONSERVATION: AN AMERICAN STORY OF 
CONFLICT AND ACCOMPLISHMENT, by 
David Cushman Coyle. Published by the 
Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 1957. 284 pages. 20 illustra- 
tions. $5. 


Paul Sears said some 10 years ago that the 
conservation movement desperately needed 
the talents of the men of words and pictures. 
Recently two of these men have spoken. Hans 
Huth, specialist in 18th century decorative 
ats at the Chicago Art Institute, has pro- 
duced an attractively illustrated history of the 
conservation movement. It was reviewed in 
m earlier issue of this magazine. 

The publicist who is speaking to us today 
s David Cushman Coyle. As was the case with 
the Huth volume, his book is a product of a 
miversity press—Rutgers. It is called: “Con- 
ervation: An American Story of Conflict and 
Achievement.” And what a story it is. 

From the days of George Washington, who 
Was so interested in combatting soil erosion 
that he had his slaves use Potomac silt to fill 
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up field gullies, down to the latest headline 
about the Dinosaur battle, the Coyle book 
traces the exciting story of dedicated men and 
women who are fighting the good conserva- 
tion fight. 


Despite the conflicts of values that are 
bound to conservationists, the 
central doctrine is clear. 


occur among 


Coyle says: 


“There are only differing viewpoints about 
what constitutes the greatest good of the 
greatest number (conservationists every- 
where) are close to the central truth that. . . 
all resources are parts of the web of human 
interests and life, to be used together with as 
little mutual injury as possible.” 


Coyle, the engineer-cum-New Deal-publicist, 
writes simply and tellingly of this web of life. 
He has the main threads tied together: for- 
estry. soil and water conservation, river basin 
development, conservation of fuels, minerals 
and metals, and the picture of conservation 
on the world scene. 


In his 50-year resumé of conservation, if 
he emphasizes the national and federal role 
and slights the dynamics of grass roots de- 
velopment, it is because the picture of the 
formation of the mass base of the conserva- 
tion movement has yet to emerge clearly into 
focus. And also because it was on the federal 
stage that the great and dramatic 
were first made in the early years by men 
like George P. Marsh, Gifford Pinchot and 
Teddy Roosevelt. These men were moving 
within the larger and older tradition of Eu- 
largely German—but 
practiced a keen and continental craftsman- 
ship that was to amaze and delight later 
generations of Americans and edify the world. 


moves 


ropean conservation 


David Cushman Coyle has written a fine 
conservation book. It should be in the hands 
and hearts not only of those growing millions 
who call themselves conservationists, but all 
others—engineers, practical businessmen and 
politicians when arise, 
discover what a storm the “nature boys” can 
raise. This book will show them how it all 
and how it will continue to go. 


who, controversies 


happened 


The conservation movement is getting more 
help from the practitioners of the arts and 
media. It can use books like 
Jack Durham. 


mass more 


Coyle’s 
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THE PARKS AND CONGRESS 


85th Congress to April 1, 1958 


Congress is now taking action on many 
of the conservation measures previously 
reported. The following is a review of some 
of the more important actions thus far in 
the second session in the national park and 


Legislation 


Public Law 85-337. Previously known as the 
“Engle Military Lands Withdrawal Bill,” H. R. 
5538 was signed into law February 28, 1958 by 
President Eisenhower. Provides that withdrawals 
or reservations of more than 5000 acres of public 
lands for use by the Department of Defense shall 
not become effective until approved by Act of 


general conservation field. Unless otherwise 
indicated, the measures are before the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees of 
the House or Senate. 


Enacted 


Congress. Also requires that federal and state con- 
servation and hunting regulations be observed on 
any military reservation. 

Public Law 85-358. Changes the status of Petri- 
fied Forest National Monument to a national park. 
Signed March 28, 1958.—The National Parks As. 
sociation testified in opposition to this legislation. 


Action on Earlier Bills 


H. R. 500 (Saylor) H. R. 1960 ( Metcalf) $. 1176 
(Humphrey et al.) and related bills. The Wilder- 
ness Bill. (See The Wilderness Bill and the Va- 
tional Parks in the April-June 1957 issue.) Hear- 
ings were held in the House and Senate. No com- 
mittee action yet 

H. R. 935 (Saylor) 
lish Dinosaur National 
park.—The Association favors H. R. 
not endorse Ze 2577 bec ause ot a provision seri 
ously adverse to the interest of the proposed park. 

H. R. 1145 (Hyde) §. 77 (Beall) To establish 
the Cheaspeake and Ohio National Historical 
Park, Maryland. Passed the Senate with an amend- 
ment making provision for a possible Army Engi- 
neer dam. It is hoped the House Committee will 
hold 

H. R. 6198 (Hagen) 
land from the southern 
National Park, California “to provide a more na- 
tural and efficient park boundary.” Subcommittee 
on Public Lands reported favorably to full com 
mittee.-The Association testified in opposition 
to provisions of this bill which would eliminate 
valuable Sequoias and wilderness terrain from the 


S. 2577 (Allott) To estab- 
Monument as a 


935 and does 


national 


hearings soon. 
To exclude 6000 acres ot 


boundary of Sequoia 


park. 
$. 497 (Chavez) Omnibus Rivers and Harbors 
Bill. Authorizes some 130 new Army Engineer 


projects and modifies others at an ultimate cost of 
$1,500,000,000. Passed both houses, but Senate in- 
cluded Bruces Eddy Dam and House took it out. 
As we go to press, both houses have adopted con- 
ference report including $1,200,000 for “plan- 
ning” Bruces Eddy. Only presidential veto of the 
whole bill can stop this now. 

$. 693 (Goldwater and Hayden) To revise the 


boundaries of Grand Canyon National Park and 
Grand Canyon National Monument.—Would add 
54.635 acres to the park, including seven miles up 
Kanab Creek and east to Tapeats Creek on the 
north rim, Little Coyote Canyon on the south rim, 
and two areas along the road near Grandview 
Point. Three tracts of flatlands, totaling 29,520 
acres, would be deleted from the monument. 

S$. 846 (Anderson et al.) To establish a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. Passed the Senate and reported favorably 
by the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
A fairs. 

$. 1790 (Holland and Smathers) H. R. 6641 
(Fascell) To establish the permanent boundaries 
of Everglades National Park and to consolidate 
federal holdings within the new boundary. Hear- 
ings have been held by the Senate Committee and 
field hearings are planned in early April by the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands.—This bill 
would add lands of paramount value and exclude 
other lands no longer suitable for park purposes. 
To help have this bill enacted, conservationists 
are expressing their views to their Representatives 
and Senators in Washington. 

S. 2183 (Murray) H. R. 7839 (Aspinall) To re- 
move the $60,000 limitation on funds spent in the 
Virgin Islands National Park. Passed Senate. 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


to the House om April 2, 


reported favorably 
1958. 

S. 2447 (Magnuson) H. R. 783 (Metcalf) To 
provide funds for research on effects of chemical 
pesticides on fish and wildlife. Hearings held be- 
fore Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 


and Fisheries.—The Association supported this 
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legislation in testimony submitted on the Senate 
version. 

$. 2496 (Watkins) To amend and strengthen 
the Coordination Act to provide adequate plan- 
ning and provision for fish and wildlife resources 
in connection with reservoirs and other water- 
development projects constructed by the federal 
government. March hearings were postponed. No 


further action yet. 

$..2617 (Magnuson) To amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act. Reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce after amendments to increase the Duck 
Stamp fee to $3 and to earmark all the net reve- 
nues for the acquisition of waterfowl areas. Simi- 
lar legislation in the House is being considered. 


New Bills Introduced 


H. R. 9821 (Fallon) §. 3414 (Gore et al.) To 
amend and supplement the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing highway construction through fiscal year 
1961. Authorizes $18 million for roads in national 
parks and $16 million for parkways for each of 
the fiscal years 1960 and 1961. House accepted 
conference report containing Senate amendment 
providing one-half per cent of highway cost as 
an incentive to states which control billboards 
along their highways. As we go to press, the bill 
is awaiting Presidential action. 

H. R. 10349 (Engle) Authorizes acquisition by 
exchange of certain properties within Death Valley 
National Monument, California. 

H.R. 10788 ( Metcalf) and $. 3371 (Murray) To 
increase maximum National Park Service con- 
cessioner lease period from twenty years to thirty 
years. 

H. R. 10927 (Cramer) To transfer the 217-acre 
Anclote Key National Wildlife Refuge in Florida 
to the National Park Service for management as 
a national park.—The Association considers this 
area too small for “national park” status. 

H. R. 11009 ‘Blatnik) and $. 3362 (Thye) To 
establish Grand Portage National Monument. 
Minnesota to include the original voyageur portage 
into the Pigeon River country and the present 
national historic site. 

S. 3087 Morse) H. R. 10120 
(Norblad) To establish the Fort Clatsop National 


(Neuberger and 


Memorial in Oregon to commemorate the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs reported favorably. 

$. 3185 (Neuberger) To require prior approval 
by the Secretary of the Interior as to the fish and 
wildlife effects before the Federal Power Com- 
mission could issue a permit for a dam. Hearings 
were held before the Subcommittee on Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries.—The Association endorses 
this legislation. 

S. 3582 (Humphrey et al.) H. R. 11773 ‘Blat- 
nik) To authorize the establishment of a 150,000- 
man Youth Conservation Corps to provide health- 
ful outdoor training and employment for young 
men and to advance conservation, development 
and management of national resources of timber, 
soil, and range, and of recreational areas. 

S. Concurrent Resolution 76 (Humphrey et al.) 
Requests the President to submit to Congress 
within 30 days an outline of a program for acceler- 
ation of the natural resources programs of existing 
agencies charged with administering the national 
forests, national parks, wildlife refuges, Indian 
reservations, public domain, and established water 
developments. The resolution refers to a backlog 
of planned projects amounting to eleven billion 
dollars.—In his remarks at the time of introducing 
this resolution and his bill (noted earlier) $. 2582, 
Mr. Humphrey indicated that one billion of this 
amount—over the next ten years—would be 
needed for “parks and recreation lands”, primarily 
the national parks. Other proposed allocations 
over the ten-year period would be: forestry, 3.5 
billion dollars; soil conservation, 5 billion; west- 
ern rangelands, 1 billion: and fish and wildlife, 
650 million dollars. 

S. 3587 (Bible and Malone) H. R. 11799 (Bar- 
ing) A bill to provide that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall investigate and report to the Con- 
gress as to the advisability of establishing a na- 
tional park in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves 
area of the Snake Range in eastern Nevada. Both 
bills introduced and referred to Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on April 1. 1958. The 
Association favors the establishment of the Great 
Basin Range National Park. (See page 70 of this 
issue and National Park Proposed for Nevada in 
the July-September 1957 issue.) 


\ hearing on proposed boundary changes in Zion National Park. and Arches and 
Capitol Reef National Monuments was held on June 12, 1957. in Cedar City, Utah. No 
opposition was expressed at the hearing. Zion Park would gain some 3,529 acres if the 
changes are approved and authorizing legislation passed. Arches would be decreased 
in size by some 240 acres from its present 34,250-acre size, while Capitol Reefs would 
be increased by 3,040 acres. The size decrease in the Arches area would come about as 
the net result of a 720-acre deletion and a 480-acre addition. 
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Yosemite National Park, California 


Have You Been Here? 


If so, you can offer much to friends who must answer “no.” Tell them of the beauty 
of these natural wonders—of the need to protect them from despoilation. Show them 








P ° ° e 
your NATIONAL Parks Macazine and its stories of the parks and their needs. 
g 
Then invite them to see and enjoy our parks with you—personally when vacations a 
permit, and the year around through NationaL Parks Macazine. And ask them to join i 
with you and all Association members in preserving these gems for use by “generations 
yet unborn!” e 
ore , : 2 rmr , ’ m™ , + QC ‘ 0 
HAVE YOU FOUND YOUR NEW MEMBER YET? . 
(The blank below is provided for your convenience. ) a 
ee a 
a 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION te 
Room 315, 2000 P Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Here is my new member. Please enroll him in the class designated below: b 
[) Annual $3 C) Sustaining $10 [) Life $100 th 
C) Supporting $5 C1) Contributing $25 C1) Patron $1000 ye 
(Special school and library subscription rate—$2.) 
My check for $...... is enclosed. n 
I eee - 
Address .......... : 
. 
Recommended by (name of old member) - 20 
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NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Sigurd F. Olson—President Joseph F. Carithers—Western Field Representative 

Spencer M. Smith—Vice President Charles Eggert—Director of Motion Pictures 

Donald A. McCormack—Treasurer Miss Madeline Beavers—Membership Secretary 

Harold J. Coolidge—Secretary Mrs. Katharine W. Bryan—Finance and Membership Assistant 
Fred M. Packard—Executive Secretary Bruce M. Kilgore—Editor and Assistant to the Executive Secretary 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Horace M. Albright Clarence Cottam Ethel L. Larsen Arthur N. Pack 
Harold E. Anthony *Delos E. Culver *Waldo G. Leland Richard H. Pough 
Albert W. Atwood Newton B. Drury Martin Litton *Anthony W. Smith 
John H. Baker *Joshue Evans, Jr. Fred S. Lodge *Spencer M. Smith 

Paul Bartsch *B. Floyd Flickinger *Donald A. McCormack *Huston Thompson 
Willard E. Brown *Francis M. Goodwin Mrs. Edward McKeon *William P. Wharton 
*Devereux Butcher Edwerd H. Graham Oleus J. Murie *Charies G. Woodbury 
*Victor H. Cahalane Weldon F. Heald *Sigurd F. Olson Mrs. Robert C. Wright 
*Harold J. Coolidge *Michael Hudobe Fairheid Osborn 
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COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Am. Ass'n for Advancement of Science Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs National Wildlife Federation 
Am. Committee for Internat’! Wildlife Garden Club of America New York Zoological Society 
Protection General Federation of Women's Clubs Olympic Park Associates 
American Nature Association Geological Society of America Save-the-Redwoods League 
American Planning and Civic Association Hellenic Society for Protection of Nature Sierra Club 
American Society of Landscape Architects laternat’l Union for Conservation The American Forestry Association 
American Society of Naturalists Izaak Walton League of America The Colorado Mountain Club 
British Columbia Natural Resources National Audubon Society The Mountaineers 
Conservation League National Council of State Garden Clubs The Nature Conservancy 
Desert Protective Council National Parks Association of Jepen The Wilderness Society 
Ecological Society of America National Speleological Society 


THE NATIONAL PARKS AND YOU 


Few people realize that ever since the first national parks and monuments were 
established, various commercial interests have been trying to invade them for personal 
gain. Certain lumber companies, hydroelectric and irrigation interests, mining groups 
and livestock raisers are among these, and some local communities seek to turn the parks 
into amusement resorts to attract crowds. 

The national parks and monuments are not intended for such purposes. They are 
established as inviolate nature sanctuaries to preserve permanently outstanding examples 
of the once primeval continent, with no marring of landscapes except for reasonable 
access by road and trail, and facilities for visitor comfort. Attempts to force Congress 
and the National Park Service to ignore the national policy governing these sanctuaries 
are ceaseless and on the increase. People learning about this tendency are shocked, 
and ask that it be stopped. The Association, since its founding in 1919, has worked 
to create an ever-growing informed public on this matter in defense of the parks. 

The Board of Trustees urges you to help protect this magnificent national heritage 
by joining forces with the Association now. As a member, you will be kept informed, 
through NATIONAL Parks MaGaZINE, on current threats and other park matters, so that 
you may take action when necessary. 

Dues are $3 annual, $5 supporting, $10 sustaining, $25 contributing, $100 life with 
no further dues, and $1000 patron with no further dues. Bequests, too, are needed to 
help carry on this park protection work. School and library subscriptions are $2 a year. 
Dues, contributions and bequests are deductible from your federal taxable income. Send 
your check today, or write for further information, to the National Parks Association, 


2000 P Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Shall We Preserve a 


National Park Service 


Or “Develop” This Shoreline? 


Out of the 53700 miles of shoreline that stretch from Maine 
to Mexico, little has been preserved for the public of this and 


future generations. 
Only 640 miles remain today as prospective seashore pre- 


serves. Even these could be lost. 


URGE YOUR STATE AND NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
TO PROTECT “OUR VANISHING SHORELINE.” 
See page 57 





